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VERDI'S OTELLO. 


Since 1882, when Wagner’s Parsifa/ was produced at 
Bayreuth, there has not occurred a musico-dramatic 
event equal in importance to the production of 
Verdi’s O/el/o at Milan, on the 5th of last month. 
Perhaps I ought to have said that no event has made 
sO great a stir, caused so great a sensation ; for the 
success of a work on its first appearance, especially if 
it is the work of a favourite master, is by no means a 
safe gauge of its genuine value and ultimate fate. 
The history of Verdi’s own operas illustrate this—his 
Traviata, which proved a failure at Venice in 1853, is 
now generally regarded as one of his masterpieces. 
On the other hand, several of his operas which at first 
were received with enthusiastic exclamations have 
entirely disappeared from the réfertoires, and are 
almost forgotten. 

The origin of Ofed/o is described by a Milan cor- 
respondent of the Paris Figaro as follows: “ Verdi 
had conducted at the Scala his Missa di Requiem for 
the benefit of the inundated. The next day he in- 
vited to dinner the principal soloists, Mesdames Stoltz 
and Waldmann, the condnctor Faccio, and _ his 
publisher and intimate friend Ricordi. They warmly 
solicited Verdi to take in hand a new work. But the 
maestro shook his head, and said he would not write 
any more. Mme. Verdi declared that a Shakespearean 
subject alone could induce her husband to take up 
his pen again. This remark was noted by Ricordi, 





who at once went to Boito. Some days after Verdi | 
received a complete scenario which faithfully followed | 
the English masterpiece. ‘The idea pleased the’ 
maestro, and Boito set to work on the libretto without 
delay. At first Verdi was of opinion that the drame 
intime did not admit of choruses, but on Boito and| 
Ricordi pointing out the impossibility of giving up| 
the choruses under the actual conditions of the 
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|theatre, the maestro yielded, and decided that the 


opera should begin with the storm.” 
No sooner had Verdi agreed to set to music Boito’s 
libretto than rumours began to make their appearance, 


_at long intervals during the first years after the master’s 


decision, with increasing rapidity in more recent 
times. Now it was said that a certain portion or 
even the whole of the opera was finished ; now, that 
the work had been abandoned or never begun. At one 
time it was said that it would be called O¢e//o, at 
another that its title and principal character would be 
Jago. In short, in this continual to and fro of an- 
nouncements and contradictions, the assertions were 
bandied like tennis-balls. No doubt the interest of 
the public in the doings of Verdi had something to 
do with this phenomenon, but it is not unlikely ‘that 
the master’s enterprising publisher may have though. 
it his duty to stimulate this interest by throwing out 
hints, suggestions, &c., &c. The penny-a-lining frater- 
nity, the snappers up of unconsidered trifles, were of 
course only too glad to get something to content their 


‘change-loving patrons, who object to ‘/oujours perdrix 


and even to a too frequent serving up of sea-serpent. 
The time of caxards and surmises came to an end 
on the sth of February, on which day, after several 
postponements, O/e//o, a lyrie drama in four acts, was 
produced at the Milan Scala, one of the most famous 
and largest opera-houses in the world, before an 
audience which filled every available space. The 
ardour with which admission was sought may be 
gauged by the facts that as much as 200 francs was 
|paid for a stall and 3,000 francs for some of the 
boxes ; and that the entrances to the cheaper parts of 
the house began to be besieged as early as eleven 
o'clock in the morning. Nor was the audience re- 
markable only for its numbers ; ; artistic, literary, and 
aristocratic distinction too made it impressive. Among 
the composers, singers, critics, and other musical 
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notabilities present, were Massenet, Reyer, Wilder, 
Vitu, Marchetti, Tosti, Randegger, Hanslick, Berg- 
griin, Dr. Langhans, Dr. Ehrlich, Capoul, Campanini, 
Joseph Bennett, Dr. Hueffer, &c. Publishers and 
theatrical managers were likewise represented—the 
former, for instance, by Heugel, of Paris ; the latter, 
by Ritt and Gailhard (Opéra), Carvalho (Opéra- 
Comique), and Dupont (Monnaie, at Brussels). The 
performance, which’ began at twenty minutes past 
eight and ended at ten minutes past midnight, proved 
an unquestionable success. But in the general agree- 
ment of admiration there is, of course, an enormous 
variety of degree. Whilst some give themselves up 
to unqualified praise, others express theirs with 
limitations and modifications. Boito’s libretto is, 
without exception, regarded as an exceedingly clever 
literary production, in fact, as one of the best 
specimens of its kind. Some blame the poet for 
being declamatory at the expense of true lyricism ; 
and all for yielding to Verdi's demand to curtail 
Shakespeare’s drama of its first act, and thereby 
causing obscurities in the story, and foregoing ex- 
cellent musical opportunities. The opera, which is 
not preluded by an overture, begins with a storm, a 
sea-fight near, and the Moor’s triumphant return to 
Cyprus, in short, with Shakespeare’s second act. 
The following descending scale shows the relative 
effect produced by the several acts of Ofed/o ; fourth 
act, first act, second act, third act. Both of them 
thoroughly dramatic, the effect of the fourth act was 
chiefly due to the tragic intensity, that of the first to 
the varied picturesqueness. Greater familiarity will 
probably tend to a higher appreciation of the second 
act. The shortcoming of the third act is attributed 
not to the inferiority of the music, but to the repetition 
of the emotions and situations of the second act. 
The most contradictory opinions have been expressed 
as to Verdi’s style in this opera. The most extreme 
views are that he has become a Wagnerian, and that 
he has returned to his early melodic style. ‘The latter 
view is simply ridiculous, and the former very inexact. 
The real state of the matter is this. Since Aida, 
Verdi has made another step in the direction of 
Wagnerism, for in his latest work the Italian master 
allows to declamation a preponderating share, gives 
up to a large extent the old operatic forms, and 
invests the orchestra with greater importance and 
significance. The portions which have been most 
applauded or have attracted most attention are, the 
storm, the chorus /uoco di gioia (encored), Iago’s 
Brindisi, and the (“ paradisaical”) duet of Otello and 
Desdemona, Ah, la gioia minonda, un bacio, ancora 
un bacio (in the first act); the grand quartet of 
Desdemona, Otello, Iago, and Giulia, Iago’s mono- 
logue, Credo in un Deo crudel chi m'a creato (encored), 
and the duet of Otello and Iago (in the second act) ; 
Otello’s monologue, the trio of Otello, Iago, and 
Cassio, a chorus for female voices, and the finale (in 
the third act); the willow-song, O salce, salce, salce, 
the Ave Maria (encored), the duet of Otello and 
Desdemona, and the repentance and death scene of 





Otello. Verdi’s aim was to write a musical drama, 
not an opera after the old pattern. The most striking 
characteristics of his style are manliness bordering on 
ferocity, truth of expression bordering on painfulness. 
A critic, who calls O¢e//o Verdi’s masterpiece, writes : 
“* Aida itself, the admirable Aida, ranks’ only second ; 
Otello surpasses it by the vigour of expression, the 
happy audacity, the youthfulness of its style, the 
novelty of the form, and the symphonic perfection.” 

I shall not attempt to describe the enthusiasm of 
the audience: the frantic applause, the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and the innumerable calls for the 
authors and performers, more especially for Verdi. 
Nor shall I attempt to describe what took place 
subsequently : the unyoking of the horses from the 
master’s carriage when he was driving to the Albergo 
di Milano, the crowding of a shouting multitude in 
front of the hotel, the great dinner given by Ricordi, 
the publisher, and the bestowal of orders and other 
honours on the illustrious composer. But I must, at 
least, briefly mention that the performance under 
Faccio’s direction was on the whole very good: 
Maurel (Iago) was perfect; Tamagno (Otello) dis- 
tinguished himself rather by the brilliant qualities of 
his voice and the robustness of his constitution than 
by artistic refinement ; Signora Pantaleoni impressed 
people diversely—a few thought her an ideal Desde- 
mona, most’ found that she left something to be 
desired. H. G. 








LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


Written by Ev. Hansuick to the Vienna ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse.” 
Summer, 1886. (Translated by E. L.) 


Music IN Lonpon.—I. 
AFTER TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. — ITALIAN OPERA, — DRAMATIC 
ITEMS. 
Ep. H.—* You will find London much changed, and our 
musical life, too, let us hope,” wrote Sir George Grove, 
the worthy historian of music, on hearing of my intention 
to revisit London, after a prolonged absence. A long 
time, indeed, since 1862, the busy and merry year of the 
Exhibition! The giant city, with its bewildering crowds 
of humanity ; its wonderfully regular bustle, with the quiet, 
green parks between ; the pleasant excursions by land 
and water; and, finally, the prodigal abundance of mu- 
sical and dramatic treats: everything endowed with the 
fascinating charm of novelty the then young man who 
had come to see London for the first time, London in its 
richest Exhibition attire! And as to the visitors which 
this event had brought together from all Europe! Never 
shall I forget an evening party, at genial Max Schle- 
singer’s, where I met, in the midst of a phalanx of emi- 
nent political men, Freiligrath, Hebbel, Gottfried Kinkel, 
Maurice Hartmann, Stephen Heller, and others. The 
composer Sterndale Bennett, friend of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, was still active in London at that time, enjoy- 
ing the last rays of a talent that quickly rose to fame and 
quickly faded. Sir Michael Costa had the direction of 
the Italian Opera and of Handel’s oratorios, which latter 
his generosity improved with trombones and big drum. 
Musical judgment in England was led by Davison, the 
Times critic, a gentleman of taste and discernment. I 
saw him at one o’clock in the morning flash off a report 
on the Italian Opera which he had just then come from. 
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Julius Benedict, of small and unsightly appearance, still 
went nightly from one aristocratic evening party to 
another, where for forty years he had been the fashionable 
accompanist, and consequently indispensable and well 
paid, although his playing with stiff fingers was even then 
rather old-fashioned. The reflection of the glory of his 
immortal teacher, Carl Maria Weber, rested on him; his 
talent was not astonishing, but his never-lagging dili- 
gence was admirable. It is only in England that one 
meets with gentlemen advanced in years of such con- 
tinuous activity, utilising every minute. Julius Benedict 
still composed operas when he had passed his sixtieth 
year ; and when he was considerably over seventy, shortly 
before his death, he married again, a pretty young girl, 
who already has followed his example in marrying again 
also. All those men, whose acquaintance I made or 
renewed twenty-four years ago—and our Tietjens, too— 
all now rest in the necropolis, whither the dead of London 
are daily being transported by rail, and compared to 
which our dull Central Cemetery would appear as a toy 
garden. But those thoughts were quickly put to flight by 
the joyful pleasure of once more embracing my dear old 
friend Ernst Pauer. Considering his extraordinary 
length, this certainly was not the easiest of all the things 
I did inLondon. Settled here for nearly forty years, and 
intimately associated with the musical and social life of 
England, Pauer yet remains a genuine Vienna man. 
Being the best of music teachers, and most in favour, he 
has all day long to train young piano geniuses, give lec- 
tures, edit classical collections, make arrangements for 
four hands, and only takes his repose in the late evening, 
amongst his amiable children, who take after him in 
kindness as well as in length. Going to bed in good 
spirits after such a hard day’s work may seem easy to 
most men. Pauer’s happy temper, however, is of a special 
and very rare kind: he awakes in the morning in the 
most cheerful mood, rubs his eyes with a joke, and laughs 
whilst dressing. As a first-class pianist he formerly was 
one of the regular ornaments at the Monday Popular 
Concerts ; those successes he now leaves to his son Max 
(in accordance with Liszt’s motto: “ Virtuosoship needs 
youth ”), he having inherited his father’s talents, and pos- 
sessing already a name of high repute. 

Other Austrian acquaintances of a former period I 
likewise met in London, comfortably settled and well 
preserved, such as Louise Liebhardt, late of the Kiirntner- 
Thor Theatre, and William Kuhe, the pianist, from 
Prague, both of them successfully keeping up the custom 
of annual concerts. Our spirited and sweet-tempered 
countrywoman, Wilhelmine Szarvady, too, had announced 
a concert, the success of which is assured, not only by her 
acknowledged talent, but also by the special patronage of 
Queen Victoria—which in England is of no small value. 
Lastly, there is Mr. Louis Engel, likewise a native of 
Vienna, who acquired an influential position in the mu- 
sical world of London by his two instruments—viz., the 
harmonium and his witty, pointed pen. 

Am I tosay that I really found London changed beyond 
recognition? To my mind there is only one capital in 
Europe which, since the last twenty-five years, may be 
called transformed and embellished to such an extent 
that it surprises you by its thoroughly new aspect. This 
is Vienna. Only in the face of Vienna the assertion, 
“ Changed beyond recognition,” is no mere phrase. First 
of all comes Paris in this respect. It is well known that 
Louis Napoleon, and his Seine Prefect, Haussmann, have 
demolished whole streets, ay, whole districts even; 
every stranger who has not been in Paris during twenty 
years will be moved to surprise and admiration by the 
new boulevards and avenues that have grown up in their 





place. In London, the stranger will not be struck in a 
like degree by recent alterations. Fora really striking 
transformation of its physiognomy London is too big and 
too conservative. If any one happens to come near the 
end of Kensington Gardens, he will probably stand still 
before the colossal Albert Hall; and if once more his 
walk leads him away from the main streets towards the 
Thames, he will thankfully greet the new quay, the 
Victoria Embankment. They are solitary, valuable addi- 
tions, but not metamorphoses that would bewilder him 
as those of Vienna and Paris. And lastly, as to an ac- 
quaintance with the new District Railway, which extends 
its subterranean circles over the whole town, this can only 
be acquired by him who, by pressure of time, is compelled 
to undertake such an awful voyage. 

And what has been the progress since 1862 of London’s 
musical life, its theatres, and its concerts? Considering 
the super-abundance of this matter, as regards quantity—a 
study of which would require at least as many months as 
I had days to spare—it would be unseemly to report my 
observations otherwise than as passing impressions, and 
only with the caution and modesty becoming a stranger. 
First of all, let us go to Covent Garden Theatre. A 
new Italian Opera Company, under the direction of Mr. 
Lago, late prompter, open their performances with Doni- 
zetti’s Lucrezia Borgia. It is no more that celebrated 
Covent Garden Theatre where Handel used to accompany 
his oratorios on the organ, just as Her Majesty’s Theatre 
of our day is not identical with the one for which Handel 
wrote most of his operas. This should be borne in mind, 
if only to prevent wasting reverential thoughts on build- 
ings which have nothing in common with those conse- 
crated by history, than their names, and the places upon 
which they stand. None of the large theatres visited by 
young Mozart and aged Haydn when in London do now 
exist. The King’s Theatre (now Her Majesty’s), as also 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane—they all fell a prey to 
the flames, at all times the fate of most theatres in London. 
Covent Garden Theatre (properly “Convent” Garden, as 
the garden of a convent belonging to Westminster Abbey 
was called), built in 1732, was twice burnt to the ground. 
The present (third) Covent Garden Theatre opened in 
May, 1858, with the Huguenots, therefore is not even the 
same to which Grillparzer, in 1836, paid the doubtful com- 
pliment, “ That it was not in the best of tastes, and at the 
utmost only thirty times more handsome than our finest 
theatre in Vienna.” The now-existing building surpasses 
our new Viennese Opera-house in size, it is true, but by no 
means in the beauty of its architectural proportions and 
of its interior embellishments. The latter betray neglect ; 
gilding, draperies, and the cloth covering of the seats, are 
worn out; the narrow benches, with their numbered seats, 
firmly fixed and without flaps, are a barbarous incon- 
venience. Towards the close of last century the opera 
performances in London commenced at a quarter past 
six, which was much more rational than the hour of com- 
mencement now in vogue, viz., half-past eight, thanks to 
which and the long ev/ractes no finish is possible before 
midnight. In view of the extraordinary distances in 
London, and the high prices of admission, this late closing 
of the theatres is an additional reason for stopping away. 
The benevolent arrangement forbidding ladies to remain 
covered in the theatres, which we in Vienna only recently 
succeeded in carrying, was law in London even a century 
ago. As Pohl narrates, in his book “ Mozart and Haydn 
in London,” which is so full of musical curiosities— 
when speaking of the Handel festivals in Westminster 
Abbey, it was even on such occasions specially notified 
that no ladies with hats on would be admitted; and, 
further, that it was expected they would appear without 
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feather ornaments,'and with very small hoops in their 
dress, It was particularly in the advertisements of cha- 
ritable concerts of those times that ladies were desired 
not to offer a check to benevolence by exorbitant hoops ; 
for as there were no numbered seats then, ladies with 
their enormous hoops would occupy three times more 
room than they were entitled to. It was only in 1830 
that numbered seats were introduced in the London 
theatres ; but they were received very unfavourably as a 
bold innovation. Let us return to our Lucresia Borgia. 
It was a very indifferent treat. Had it been a new and 
musically interesting opera one might possibly submit to 
such a cast. But the repetition of Bellini’s, Rossini’s, or 
Donizetti’s most hackneyed operas is plainly a waste, if 
not sustained by brilliant voices and talents, since we 
were accustomed to hear all those operas sung by first- 
class artists, and almost had begun to identify them with 
their parts. Madame de Cepeda, a fair-haired giantess 
with a rather worn-out voice, threw all her strength into 
the rdle of Lucrezia, whilst Signorina Lubatovi, almost an 
infant in comparison, whose primitive voice quavered 
painfully, ventured to face her as Maffio Orsini, bent on 
vengeance! At the Zoological Gardens a little puppy 
had just before amused me by barking at the elephant ! 
The best singer of the lot was the Duke of Ferrara, per- 
sonated by an operatic tyrant of long practice, who called 
himself Pandolfini. And what shall I say of Gennaro, 
represented by “the most celebrated tenor Gayarre,” as 
enormous posters declared? It is only in the deplorable 
scarcity of good tenors that I can find an explanation for 
his considerable reputation and high pay. His falsetto 
voice is of that sharp and forced sort which would pene- 
trate by reason of its keenness, but at the same time sound 
used up—its forte being disagreeable, and its Azano devoid 
of expression. Whilst his playing and his diction suffer 
by affectation, Gayarre endeavours above all to shine by 
the contrast between the faint humming of a mezzo voice 
and a sudden relentless outburst. Many a sweetly chanted 
passage proved that he really has tried to cultivate his 
voice ; but the result appeared to me scarce worthy of 
such exertion, for its impression upon me was by no 
means sympathetic. Added to this, his appearance on 
the stage was devoid of the least trait of charm or dignity, 
—a badly-fed, cunning lawyer’s clerk as portrayed in 
Dickens’s “Sketches.” The thought of Mario, whom 
I had heard in 1862 within the same walls, forced itself 
upon my mind in this and other leading characters. He 
was near sixty at that time, but yet how handsome was 
his appearance, and how charmingly he still sang with his 
withered voice! His Raoul, in the fourth act of the 
Huguenots, was verily unique—impossible to match it, 
impossible to forget it. In writing of it, in her enthusi- 
astic way, Fanny Lewald even went so far as to say, “ It 
brought to my mind Titian’s picture of the ‘Ascension,’ 
in the Academia delle Bell’ Arti at Venice, for it was 
only in the appearance and in the head of Mary that I 
beheld the expression of such indescribable happiness as 
it presented itself in Mario’s Raoul.” But not only of 
Mario was I reminded painfully by contrast ; it was the 
bygone splendour of Italian opera in London in its en- 
tirety that once more rose up to my memory. Since 
generations it enjoyed the safest, the foremost place 
amongst the artistic treats of England’s capital, not only 
during the eighteenth century, when its rule was general, 
and the splendid Italian Opera at Vienna served as model 
to the London Academy under Handel. Even later, 
after national works had long since reduced the Italian 
opera on the Continent to the subordinate part of a 
luxury, it maintained in London its high position and 
lustre. By its side, English opera, of which I shall speak 





later on, limped along not only as a neglected, but, in 
fact, as a backward child. What an assembly of peers 
the last decenniums annually brought together in London 
in the persons of eminent Italian singers! Pasta, Mali- 
bran, Grisi, Lablacke, Rubini, Tamburini, and whatever 
may be their names. Grillparzer, who certainly was not 
a fanatic admirer of Italian opera, thus summarised, in 
1836, a performance of Rossini’s Assedio di Corinto in 
London (with Grisi): “I often have seen this opera per- 
formed, but only heard it to-day.” And in the summer of 
1862 did we not frequently find it difficult to choose 
between the excellent Italian opera in Covent Garden and 
the one at Her Majesty’s theatre, then in full rivalry ? 
Here Patti, Czillagh, Miolan-Carvalho, Mario, Tamberlik, 
Faure, Formes ; there Tietjens, Trebelli, the sisters Mar- 
chisio, by the side of Giuglini, Zuchini, and others. In 
the course of the last few years Italian opera declined 
and sank more and more; it brought us disappoint- 
ments and bankruptcies in Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere. 
But whilst in Germany and in France its maintenance 
was no longer necessary, it still remained indispensable 
for London, where nothing else gives the proper stamp to 
high season, and where no other national opera can serve 
in its place. London zmpresari? made the utmost efforts. 
Two years ago Mr. Gye engaged in one single season 
Patti, Lucca, Albani, Sembrich, and Durand ; but as the 
remainder was only indifferent, and the répertoire a used- 
up one, the enormously expensive boxes and seats were 
not always sufficiently in demand, and the end of it again 
was bankruptcy, this chronic malady of all opera directors 
in London, since Handel down to our present day. Last 
March this disease even reached the height of paroxysm. 
In Her Majesty’s Theatre the performance of Gounod’s 
Faust came to an untimely end because the chorus and 
the scene-shifters began to strike, not having received 
their salaries. Wild uproar having given the covp to all 
further representation, they came before the footlights, 
begging alms of the audience to appease their hunger. 
Many thought that this unheard-of scandal would for ever 
make a finish with Italian operain London. But the pride 
of English society was roused by the idea of making such 
scandal the closing scene. Wealthy supporters of the 
opera, admirers of fair Italian singers and of nimble- 
footed danseuses, came forward, and placed Mr. Lago in a 
position to gather a fresh company of singers. By tar the 
best, if not the only female singer of importance, attached 
to Covent Garden this season is Madame Albani, a native 
of America—Mme. Patti not being engaged this year. 
She has passed the bloom of youth, and makes a very 
careful use of her upper notes, which begin to show signs 
of fatigue ; but her performance still produces a most har- 
monious effect, bearing the impress of genuine art. Her 
voice, soft and flute-like, betrays an excellent schooling ; 
herselocution is, in like manner, safely guided by true 
musical sentiment, as by the spirit of dramatic situation. 
In Faust, she not only sings Marguerite’s Jewel Valse 
with great virtuosity—as most operetta singers do—but 
also in the Lovers’ Scene, Act iii., she excels by her equally 
faultless, insinuative, and convincing, if not impassionate, 
rendering. Madame Albani seems to be the only magnet 
in this year’s company ; on her appearing in /aws¢ the 
big building was completely occupied by a most elegant 
public, whilst in Zucvezéa and other performances half- 
empty rows presented themselves, and'garments that were 
a mockery on the prescribed evening-dress. Faust was 
sung by Gayarre, one moment foppishly, the next mo- 
ment obtrusively—but always disagreeably. Mephisto 
was a thorough clown, with a rattling, tap-room bass 
voice, whose accomplishments in the way of making faces 
and of convulsively distorting his limbs, were most extra- 
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ordinary. Signora Scalchi, the alto singer, must once 
have been an excellent, or, at least, a highly popular 
artiste, for in no other way can I explain to myself the 
overwhelming applause, and that such an uproar was 
quietly put up with. This lady, who looks like a naughty 
boy, and sings like one, is at present in possession of two 
voices, viz., a sharp soprano, and a powerful, coarse con- 
tralto, which she squeezes out with all her might. There 
is nothing more unpleasant than the indiscriminate forcing 
of a faded voice. Her delivery of the “ Daisy” ballad 
sounded like a sort of alternate song between an oboe and 
a trombone ; and I shall all the more for ever think of it, 
inasmuch as the encore cries of the audience helped me 
to a repetition of this doubtful treat. The nuisance of 
repeating favourite airs twice, or even four times, in every 
opera still flourishes in London with undiminished force. 
Band and chorus, under the direction of Bevignani, the 
clever conductor, were up to their not over-difficult task ; 
but on the other hand, neither the dresses nor the decora- 
tions corresponded with the requirements that may fairly 
be exacted of the most renowned and most expensive 
opera in London. In Faust we had several lively and 
well-arranged scenes of popular life, but also several in 
bad taste, such as beginning the second act with a per- 
formance by four trained dogs. Unsatisfactory appoint- 
ments for minor parts, and, indeed, the whole getting-up, 
betrayed the fact that it was not a consolidated body of 
artists, but a scratch company, we had before us. This 
would certainly dispose one to judge leniently, whilst at 
the same time it clearly shows off the most objectionable 
consequences—above all, that such a company is only 
able to give the most familiar operas, which have been 
studied by all the members, and also shows that they 
never find time for learning new parts. Always a change 
of singers, always a change of theatres. 

During summer and autumn Covent Garden was appro- 
priated for Promenade Concerts, and for Christmas by 
equestrian performers. Horses and dogs upon the stage 
of the most eminent masters of song! A company of 
French actors now play at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
formerly likewise was the home of Italian opera. At the 
same time this theatre is being advertised in the daily 
papers for sale or to let. It is not different with the cele- 
brated Drury Lane Theatre, at present hired for four 
weeks by Carl Rosa, the director of the English Opera. 
At the end of those four weeks the English Company will 
depart, in order to make room for some other enterprise. 
The whole dramatic profession in London suffers under 
this unfortunate uncertainty and confusion, which im- 
pedes all uniform collective action, extinguishes all love 
of art, and only keeps alive the greed for money. This 
naturally is the chief object the directors have in view, for 
all the theatres in London are private undertakings, re- 
ceiving no subvention by the State. The consequence of 
all this is, that the Theatre, especially the Opera, does in 
England not enjoy respect as a home of art, but that it is 


looked upon merely as a matter of fashion, or as a light 
pastime. 





ANECDOTIC BIOGRAPHY. 
By FR. NIECKs. 

THE following remarks are suggested by two recently 
published books: Louis Engels “From Mozart to 
Mario: Reminiscences of Half a Century” (London: 
Richard Bentley and Son), and an English translation of 
Arthur Pougin’s “Verdi: An Anecdotic History of his 
Life and Works ” (London : H. Grevel and Co.). 

If a conclusion may be drawn from favourable press 
notices, the author of “ From Mozart to Mario” has 


scored a decided success. But even without having seen 
these favourable notices. I would have concluded as much 
from the nature of the book, in which Dr. Engel shows 
himself an admirable causeur, whose vivacity is unflagging, 
and whose fund of excellent stories, wise saws, and dovs 
mots is inexhaustible. His love of digression at least 
equals that of Jean Paul Richter. He has continually to 
pull up, and call out reverons & nos moutons. Indeed, 
sometimes his digressions are of such length, and lead to 
such distant regions, that one altogether forgets whence 
one started and whither one was bound. On these 
occasions the author’s “ but I was saying,” “to return to,” 
or similar phrase, has often a positively startling effect on 
the reader. Still, one does not feel aggrieved at these 
interrupted cadences and modulations into extraneous 
keys, at these episodical reminiscences, recollections, de- 
scriptions, frolickings, philosophisings, and moralisings. 
And why does one not feel aggrieved? Because the 
author touches things lightly. He knows how to interest 
from beginning to end; but never attempts to engage 
our deeper sympathies. He wishes above all to amuse 
and entertain. He is a laughing philosopher to whom 
life is a comedy, not a weeping philosopher to whom 
life is a tragedy. If he glances for a moment at the 
dark sides of human existence, or gives a moment’s 
consideration to its mysteries and sublimities, he soon 
turns away with a laugh or an excuse to the reader 
for being serious. He is ever mindful of Voltaire’s say- 
ing Le moyen d’ennuyer est celut de tout dire, and of 
Goethe’s Wer vieles bringt wird manchem etwas bringen. 
Dr. Engel plays with his subjects as a cat with a mouse ; 
but he never tears their heart out, never disembowels 
them. However, we must take care not to confound him 
with the /c¢térateurs, or would-be /:¢térateurs, who think 
that their ignorance of art is a qualification for writing 
about it. He is a musician of reputation, and proves by 
his book that he is well-read, and has wide personal 
acquaintance with his musical contemporaries in many 
countries. It would be easy to point out slips of the pen 
in matters of fact and style. But it was not the author’s 
intention to write a handbook of musical biography, or 
a history of his time.* And if he had more carefully 
checked his authorities, and more assiduously polished 
his sentences, it is only too likely that much of the 
charm of spontaneity which now distinguishes the book 
would have evaporated. Of many a one of his anecdotes 
it may be said, se zon vero, ben trovato. But to an ac- 
complished causeur, who naturally has a tendency to 
fabuliren, one grants readily the privilege of improving on 
the factual. When one has read the six volumes of 
George Sand’s Correspondance with their hundreds of 
lengthy letters, very many of which extend over several 
printed pages, one cannot help being somewhat surprised 
on meeting in “From Mozart to Mario” with the state- 
ment that Madame George Sand “ never wrote on more 
than three, usually only two pages, with no more than four 
lines of her large handwriting on each page.” However, 
I am not going to complain about this and other instances 
of giving point to a story or a saying—because the author 
might probably accuse me of being as impenetrable to 
a joke as the Southerners say their brethren north of the 
Tweed are. Moreover, I do not think that these tamper- 
ings (venia sit verbo) with truth will do any harm, for the 
spirit in which the book is written cannot be mistaken. 
Need I state that I do not agree with all Dr. Engel’s 
opinions and judgments? What two men ever did agree 





* What Dr. Engel says in connection with Rossini, he might have said in 
connection with every one of his subjects: ‘‘ Pray consider that I am not 





writing a biography of Rossini, or I would pack and parcel and ticket th: 
different events in his musical life in very regular order.” 
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on all points? Nor have I the least desire to claim, by 
right of the critical pen I am wielding at this moment, a 
superiority of intelligence. In fact, I believe that all 
belonging to the genus homo, critics included, are never 
quite right, but always more or less away from the thin 
line of truth—one on this side, another on that. But 
though I admit that with regard to Richard Wagner I 
may not have exactly hit the line, I am quite sure that Dr. 
Engel is a much longer distance off it. I am not a be- 
liever in the infallibility and the musical, poetical, philo- 
sophical, and moral perfection of the Bayreuth master ; I 
am not in the habit of calling those who venture to criti- 
cise the author of Lohengrin, Tristan, the Ring of the 
Nibelung, and Parsifal, blasphemers ; nevertheless, it 
seems to me that the tone in which Dr. Engel discusses 
his works, actions and motives, is hardly worthy of the 
writer. What disables the author to do justice to Wagner 
and himself, is an intense antipathy to the former ; and 
artipathy is as obnoxious in criticism as the spirit of adora- 
tion which Dr. Engel rightly deprecates.* But enough of 
fault-finding. The author writes more pleasantly, because 
more sympathetically, when dealing with Auber, Berlioz, 
Chopin, Meyerbeer, Schumann, Mozart, Rossini, Verdi,t 
Thalberg, Paganini, Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, and 
Mario. Whether Gounod and his admirers will be satis- 
fied with Dr. Engel’s portraiture of the composer of 
“Faust” may be doubted. It is difficult to give an 
adequate idea of the matter and manner of “ From 
Mozart to Mario” without making more and longer 
quotations than I have space for. However, here are 
two :— 


‘* Auber was perpetually ‘at it.’ Sometimes I met him on the boule- 
vards, sometimes in his own street, Rue St. Georges, where he once 
amused me immensely, passing his door five times, and continually 
retracing his steps, and never knowing that he was before his house, 
because—he composed. He often went to sleep while he scored, 
and once I saw on his music paper a zigzag which looked like the 
sign which medical men make for an ounce (3). I looked long at 
it, to find out without asking him what it might signify. Atlast he 
smiled and said : ‘ Vous étudiez mes hiéroglyphes. Eh bien, celle-la 
je vous la donne en mille.’ Of course I could not guess it, and he 
said that while writing, a rather drowsy feeling overcame him, he 
dozed, and the pen, following his retiring movement, ‘described’ 
the sketch mentioned.” 


The next quotation shows that the author knows how, 
under the guise of fun, to insinuate a useful lesson. 


‘*Quantity, in fact, can always be beaten, but not quality, as I 
said some years ago to an American manufacturer at the exhibition 
in Boston. (Do not correct me; I mean Boston, not Philadelphia.) 
There they had the sublime idea of giving Verdi’s Anvil Chorus 
from // Trovatore, accompanied by fifty blacksmiths with fifty 
anvils, and—most delicate addition—ten real guns, which, at a 
given sign from the conductor, were fired off. one every minute. 
You should have seen the knowing, deeply-satisfied look with which 
the gentleman mentioned winked at me at every boom, as much 
as to say, ‘ You cannot beat that. You may have a chorus entirely 
consisting of Italian voices, or your famous Lancashire girls, ay, 
and the best orchestra under Sir Michael Costa; but you have 
never had any guns. Listen,-—Boom !—and he drew himself up, 
never saying a word, too proud for that, but expecting to see me 
crushed by the magnitude of the demonstration. When it was 
nearly finished, I probably did not appear to him sufficiently 
‘ flattened,’ for he said :— 

‘Well, sir, what is your opinion of this ?’—Boom !—‘ There! you 
hear this? What do you think ofit ?’ 

‘** Undoubtedly,’ I replied, with all the hypocrisy I could muster 
at the time—‘ undoubtedly, the most sonorous effect in music I ever 
heard.’ 





* The author makes a most extraordinary—indeed, quite startling—state- 
ment when he declares that in Parsifal Wagner returned to the ancient 
gods, from recitative and discords to melody and harmony. 

t It is impossible to harmonise Dr. Engel’s statements on p. 97, II., in 
the essay on Verdi, with the unquestionable fact that the saestro’s villa 
Sant’ Agata is situate near Busseto, in what before the unification of Italy 
was the Duchy of Parma, 





‘“‘*T should think so!’ he replied, ‘ Can’t be beaten !’ 

‘“«* Well,’ I timidly observed ‘as to ‘‘ Can't be beaten,” 1 am not 
so sure of that.’ 

‘** What, sir! Do you mean to underrate our grand demonstra- 
tion? I say it can’t be beaten !’ : 

‘** Well, come now,’ I ventured to say, ‘‘ suppose somebody in 
Europe, in a small place, say London, should get together twenty- 
five guns, and seventy-five blacksmiths, would that not be even a 
greater sonority ?’ : 

‘** Never, he said, ‘never! First of all, it would not be American, 
and that concludes the matter. I tell you this can’t be beaten, and 
you know it. Good-morning !' and I dare say he left disgusted with 
me, an unbeliever in American infallibility.” 


As I have already said, these extracts cannot give an 
idea of the matter and manner of “From Mozart to 
Mario,” but I have no doubt that they will be a sufficient 
recommendation of the book, and will induce the reader 
to embark in the author’s electric conveyance, and allow 
himself to be for a while whisked about in time and space, 
not only from Mozart to Mario, but from Jove to Jumbo. 
A pleasant journey then! This, however, is a matter of 
course, for the trip with its changes of air and brisk move- 
ments cannot but be refreshing and exhilarating. 

We now come to a book of a very different nature. 
Whilst Dr. Engel’s “From Mozart to Mario” is super- 
latively digressive, reckless, and imaginative, M. Pougin’s 
“Verdi” is severely succinct, conscientious, and matter-of- 
fact. ‘The style of the former book is brilliantly and pi- 
quantly conversational ; that of the latter simply and ele- 
gantly narrative. Everything in M. Pougin’s work is 
strictly to the point, extraneous matter being altogether 
excluded, and accessories, with hardly any exceptions, kept 
within the narrowest possible bounds. Indeed, though the 
word “anecdotic” appears in the sub-title, M. Pougin’s 
book is less anecdotic than Dr. Engel’s, which is not thus 
characterised. Nevertheless, M. Pougin’s life of Verdi is 
anecdotic, only not anecdotic in the popular sense of the 
word. How the author understands it we see from a pas- 
sage on p. 242, where he says :— 

‘‘T have been desirous of not trangressing the limits which I set 
myself, and have adhered strictly and voluntarily to the domain of 
anecdote. 1 shall become no more critical and zesthetic on the sub- 
ject of Aida than I have been elsewhere. 


The reason why he avoids criticism, the author states in 
the preface :— 


‘‘It would be dangerous for a writer, when that artist [whose 
biography he writes] is still living, to pretend to express a judgment 
more or less formal, more or less elaborate, on the nature of his 
genius and on his complete career. In addition to the fact that this 
career may not be terminated, that new works may consequently 
offer to criticism new elements for forming a judgment, may destroy 
or considerably tone down the effect of certain somewhat hasty 
opinions, the mind of the writer is unable, in spite of his good faith 
and of his good intentions, to have sufficient independence to isolate 
himself sufficiently to pronounce, with full knowledge of the grounds 
of judgment and with perfect confidence, either in the direction of 
eulogy, or that of blame.” 


In short, M. Pougin abstains from poetical rhapsodies, 
exegetical discussions, philosophical generalisations, pro- 
phetic announcements, and the like, and confines him- 
self to facts—facts plainly set forth, and as well authenti- 
cated as circumstances permitted, chapter and verse being 
at least always carefully mentioned, if not verbally quoted. 

M. Pougin is not only the most voluminous writer on 
music of our time, but also one of the most meritorious. 
Every publication of his adds to historical and biograph- 
ical knowledge. Future historians and biographers will 
look back on him with gratitude, and bless him. Many 
living ones have already begun to work the mines opened 
by him ; nay, have even begun—without much asking of 
leave or a profusion of thanks—to carry off the metals 
raised and refined by him. The best-known of M. 
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Pougin’s works is, I suppose, his “Supplément et Com- 
plément” to Fétis’ “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens” 
(1878). Another encyclopedic work, the “ Dictionnaire 
historique et pittoresque des Théatres et des Arts qui s’y 
rattachent,” published about two years ago, will no doubt 
attain the same popularity. Although M. Pougin has 
written not only on Verdi, but also on Bellini, Meyerbeer, 
and Vincent Wallace, his specialty and chief devotion is 
the history of French music, more specially French dra- 
matic music. Accordingly, we find among his published 
works, “Les Créateurs de l’Opéra Frangais: Perrin et 
Cambert,” “L’Opéra sous le régne de Lully,” “ Philidor, 
étude sur la musique dramatique au dix-huititme siécle.” 
“L’Opéra-Comique de 1788 A 1801” (in course of publi- 
cation in Ze Meénestrel), and biographical and critical 
studies of Rameau, Méhul, Boieldieu, Auber, Halévy, 
Grisar, &c. Among the many interesting and valuable 
volumes which M. Pougin has given to the world, “ Verdi, 
Histoire Anecdotique de sa Vie et ses CEuvres” is not one 
of the least notable, and he may be congratulated on his 
having fallen into the hands of a translator (James E. 
Matthew) who has discharged his duties in a more satis- 
factory way than we are accustomed to in this country. 
Well-translated musical books are exceptions, rare aves 
indeed. But Mr. Matthew, though he could not impart 
to his English all the ease of M. Pougin’s French, has 
succeeded in producing a very readable and, on the whole, 
correct translation. Some unimportant misprints, and a 
few untranslated French words and awkward phrases, he 
will notice in re-reading the book, and remove in the 
second edition.* I should like to give a specimen of M. 
Pougin’s style—which would at the same time be one of 
Mr. Matthew’s handiwork—but the book does not easily 
lend itself to this purpose. However, here is a passage 
dealing with a period of Verdi’s childhood. I take the 
liberty of abbreviating and bracketing two foot-notes. 


‘* Immediately on his arrival at Busseto, the child began to go to 
school. Grave, studious, and thoughtful, he gave his mind to his 
work only, from which nothing could divert him; he hardly ever 
took part in the games of his companions. Moreover, in spite of 
his comparative separation, he had not given up his duties as organ- 
ist, so that every Sunday and feast-day he went on foot to Le Roncole 
to perform his duty to the parish. [He occupied the position from 
his eleventh to his eighteenth year, when he went to Milan.| His 
salary was small, and including the fees for marriages, baptisms, 
and funerals, amounted to scarcely more than a hundred francs per 
annum (the fixed salary being thirty-six francs|; but to this*salary 
must be added, according to a custom still in force at that time, the 
proceeds of a collection which he himself made for his own benefit 
at the time of the harvest of corn and maize. It was while travelling 
thus from Busseto to Le Roncole for the duties of his church that 
one day he narrowly escaped perishing in a singular manner. It was 
Christmas, and he was going to play mass at dawn. Compelled to 
start long before daybreak to get over the distance which separated 
him from Le Roncole, the boy walked with difficulty in the midst 
of a thick darkness, having no other guide than his acquaintance with 
the road. In the darkness of the night, he did not see a deep ditch 
which partly barred his passage ; he stumbled, fell into the ditch, 
which was then full of water, and, struck by the cold, benumbed, 
shivering, became exhausted in unavailing attempts to get out. His 
strength was nearly spent, when, fortunately, a peasant woman, 
passing not far from the spot, heard his cries and groans. She ran 
to him, took steps to help him, and, not without difficulty, was able 
at last to pull the poor child out of the water. Without the succour 
of that woman Verdi would undoubtedly have died under those cir- 
cumstances, and Italy would have numbered one great artist the 
less.” 


After all, the highest praise that can be bestowed on 





* P, 22, Cencreulota (Cenerentola) ; p. 36 Gymunase (gymnasium ?); p. 36, 
curé (curato, or parish priest); p. 56, cavattiere (carattere); p. 50 corsia 
(corso); p. 148, March 1855 (1853); p. 154, tertiary (ternary?), &c. I do 
not think the French word sa/ut (benediction), p. 41, will suggest to 
many English readers the meaning intended. 





the book is that it has already been translated into several 

languages (German, Italian, and Spanish), and that those 

who, since its appearance, have written on Verdi, have 

a utilised, if not shamelessly copied, M. Pougin’s 
ata. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E. PAUER. 
COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC OF FRANCE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

1775—1834. BOIELDIEU, FRANCOIS ADRIEN; b. at Rouen 
d. at Paris. Pupil of the organist Broche, of Rouen, but 
mostly dependent on his own industry; came (1794) to 
Paris. Composer of the (one-act) operetta “La Dot de 
Suzette” (1795), “La Famille Suisse” (1796), ‘‘ Mom- 
breuil et Merveille” (1797), ‘*L’ Heureuse Nouvelle” (1797), 
** Zoraime et Zulnare ” (1798), ‘‘ Les Méprises Espagnoles ” 
1802), ‘* Beniowsky ” (1802), ‘‘ Le Calif de Bagdad,” “* Ma 
Tante Aurore.” He went (1803) to St. Petersburg, and 
composed there (till 1810) ‘‘ Rien de Trop, ou les Deux 
Paravens,”’ ‘*La Jeune Femme Colére,” ‘‘ Amour et Mystire,” 
‘* Abderkan,” ‘‘ Calypso,” ‘Aline, Reine de Golconde,” 
‘*Les Voitures Versées,” “ Un Tour de Soubrette.” Re- 
turned to Paris, he composed ‘‘ Jean de Paris ” (1812), ‘‘ Le 
Nouveau Seigneur de Village”’ (1813), “ Bayard 4 Méziéres” 
(in company with Cherubini, Catel, and Nicold Isouard), 
**Les Béarnais” (1814, in company with Kreutzer), ‘‘ La 
Féte du Village Voisin,” ‘‘Le Chaperon Rouge” (1818), 
‘‘ Blanche de Provence,” . ‘* Pharamond,” ‘‘ La Dame 
Blanche” (1825), and ‘‘ Les Deux Nuits ” (1829). 

1777—(?). Kreubté, CHARLES FREDERIC; b. at Luneville, 
d. at St. Denis (?). Composer of the operas and operettas 
‘* Le Forgeron de Bassora,” “‘ Edmond et Caroline,” ‘‘ Le 
Coq du Village,” ‘* Les Enfans de Maitre Pierre,” ‘* L’Offi- 
cier et le Paysan,” &c. Kreubé was a distinguished violinist 
and pupil of Rodolphe Kreutzer. 

1779—1816(?). DourLEN, Victor; b. at Dunkerque, d. at 
Paris. Pupil of Catel and Gossec. Composer of the operas 
‘* Philoclés,”’ ‘* Linnée,” “La Cupe de son Art,” ‘ Cagli- 
ostro” (with Reicha), ‘‘Plux Heureux que Sage,” “Le 
Frére Philippe,” ‘‘ Marini,” ‘‘ Le Petit Souper.” Dourlen 
composed also a good many works for chamber music, and 
was a good pianist (pupil of Mozin, 1766—1850). 

1779—(?). GARAUDE, ALEXIS DE; b. at Nancy, d. (?). Pupil 
of Cambini and Reicha. Composer of the opera ‘‘La 
Lyre Enchantée.” He composed more than 200 Romances, 
of which some enjoyed, in their time, great popularity. 

1779— (?). AIMON, PAMPHILE LEOPOLD FRANGoIs; b. at 
Lisle (Département de Vaucluse). For some time conductor 
of the opera at Marseilles. Composer of about five dramatic 
works, the names of which are, however, not to be found in 
any of the available dictionaries. 

1781—1834. PRADHER (PRADERE), Louis BARTHELEMI ; b. 
at Paris, d. there. Pupil of his uncle Lefebvre (1775), and 
Gobert (on the piano). Composer of the following operas ; 
“La Folie Musicale, ou le Chanteur Prisonnier” (1807), 
‘‘Jeune et Vieille” (1811), ‘* L’Emprunt Secret” (1812), 
‘Le Philosophe en Voyage” (1821), ‘‘ Jenny la Bouquet- 
itre” (1823, both with Kreubé), ‘‘ Le Chevalier d’Indus- 
trie” (composed, 1804, with Gustave Dauzon). Pradher is 
much better known as an excellent pianist, and successful, 
even influential composer for the piano. 

1782—1850, BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH DE; b. at Brussels, d. at 
Vienna. As he left Brussels in his childhood, and lived 
until his death in Vienna, and composed only German 
operas, he belongs really to Germany. ; 

1784— 1853. ONsLow, GEORGEs; b. at Clermont (Départe- 
ment Puy de Déme), d. at Paris. Pupil of Reicha. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ L’Alcade de Véga,” ‘‘ Le Colporteur,” 
and ** Guise, ou les Etats de Blois.”” Much better known as 
composer of chamber music. 
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17341832. BERTON, FRANcoOIS; b. at Paris, d. there. Son 
of Henri Montan Berton (1767—1844). Composer of the 
comic operas ‘‘ Monsieur des Bosquets,” ‘Jeune jet Vieille,” 
‘* Ninette a la Cour,” ‘* Les Casquets,” &c. 

34 (1782 ?)—1870. Avner, DANIEL FRANCOIS EspRIT; 
b, at Caen (Normandy), d. at Paris. His first operetta was 
‘* Julie”? (1812), written for a private amateur theatre ; this 
was followed by the operas ‘* Le Séjour Militaire” (Paris, 
Théatre Feydeau, 1813), ‘Le Testament et les Billets 
Doux ” (1819), * La: Bergére Chatelaine” (1820), ** Emma ” 
(1821), ‘‘ Leicester” (1822), “La Neige” (1823), “ Ven- 
déme en Espagne” (in company with Hérold), ‘* Les Trois 
Genres” (with Boieldieu 1824), ‘‘Le Concert & la Cour” 
(1824), ‘* Léocadie” (1824), ‘*Le Macon” (1825), “ Le 
Timide” and ‘‘ Fiorella” (both 1826), “La Muette de 
Portici” (1829), “La Fiancée” (1829), ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” 
(1830), ‘Dieu et la Bajadére” (1830), **La Marquise de 
Brinvilliers”’ (with ezght other composers), ‘Le Philtre” 
(1831), ‘‘Le Serment” (1832), “Gustave III.” (1833), 
* Lestocy” (1834), ‘*Le Cheval de Bronze” (1835), 
** Actéon,” Les Chaperens Blancs,” and ‘ L’ Ambassa- 
drice ” (all in 1836), ‘‘ Le Domino Noir” (1837), ** Le Lac 
des Fées” (1839), “Les Diamans de la Couronne” (1841), 
**Lé Duc d’Olonne” (1842), ‘‘La Part du Diable” (1843). 
‘*La Sirene”’ (1844), ‘La Barcarolle” (1845), ‘* Haydée ” 


(1847), ‘* Zanetta’ (?), “L’Enfant Prodigue” (1850), ‘‘Zer- | 
(1851), ‘‘ Marco Spada” (1852), ‘‘Jenny Bell” (1856), | 
**Manon Lescaut” (1856), ‘ Magenta” (1859), ‘* La Cir- | 


’ 


line’ 


cassienne ” (1861), ‘‘La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe ” (1864), 
‘Le Premier Jour de Bonheur ” (1868), ‘‘ Réves d’Amour ” 
(1869). 

1736—1851. MENGAL, MARTIN JOSEPH; b. 

‘there. Pupil of Catel. 
Nuit au Chateau,” ‘‘L’fle de Babilary,” ‘‘Un jour a 
Vaucluse,” &c. Mengal was an excellent horn player. 

1789—1851. CHELARD, HIPPOLYTE ANDRE JEAN BAPTIST ; 
b. at Paris, d. at Weimar. Pupil of Dourlen and Gossec in 
the Paris Conservatoire ; also of Baini and Zingarelli in 
Rome ; enjoyed the advice of Paiesiello in Naples. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ Macbeth” (1827), ‘ Le Diable et le 
Logement”’ (comic opera) ‘‘ Minuit” (written for Paris, 
but performed at Munich), ‘Der Seekadet” (written in 
Weimar). 

1789--1855. Bocusa, ROBERT NICOLAS CHARLES; b. at 
Montmedi (Département de la Meuse), d. at Sydney (Au-- 
tralia). Pupil of Francois Weck, later of Catel. Compose: 
of the opera * Trajan,” and eight other dramatic works. 
3ochsa was chiefly celebrated as harpist. 

1790—1875. I)AUSSOIGNE-MEHUL, JosEPH; b, at Givet 
(Belgium), d. at Liege. Pupil of Catel and his uncle 
Méhul. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Robert Guiscard,” ** Le 
Faux Inquisiteur”’ (1817). ‘* Le Testament” (1818), ‘* Les 
Amans Corsaires,” ‘* Aspasie” (7820), ‘*Deux Salem” 
(1824). His merits as Director of the Liége Conservatoire 
were much greater than those as a composer. 

1791—1833. Hfroip, Louris JosepH FERDINAND; son of 
Joseph Hérold of Hamburg (1757—1806), who was a pupil 
of Emanuel Bach; b. at Paris, d. there. Pupil of Adam 
(piano), Catel (harmony), and Méhul (composition). Hérold’s 
first opera was written in Rome, ‘‘ La Gioventti di Enrico 
Quinto,” ‘Charles de France” (with Boieldieu, 1815), 
**Les Rosiéres’’ (1816), ‘‘Les Clochettes” ‘‘ Le Premier 
Venu,” ‘‘Les Troqueurs ” (1819), ‘‘ L’Amour Platonique,” 
“*L’Auteur Mort et Vivant,” ‘“‘ Le Muletier” (1823), ‘‘Las- 
thénie,” ‘‘ Venddme en Espague” (with Auber, see above), 
‘* Le Roi René,” ‘* Le Lapin Blanc,” ‘‘ Marie” (1826, very 
successful), ‘* L’Illusion” (one act, 1829), ‘‘ Emmeline ” 
(1830), ‘‘Zampa” (1831, his most popular opera), ‘‘ La 
Médecine sans Médecin ” (operetta), ‘* Pré aux Clercs” (it 
contains the beautiful Romance, ‘* Rendez moi ma Patrie”’), 
** Ludovic ” (finished by Halévy). 

1793—(?). 
at Bruges, d. (where?). 1808, pupil of D’Ennery of Lille, 
later of Momigny (Paris) and Paér. For many years officer 


at Ghent, d. 


in the Belgian army. Composer of ‘‘ Le Sorcier par hasard, ’ | 





The names of his operas are ‘‘ Une | 





PELLAERT, AUGUSTIN PHILIPPE, BARON DE; b. | 


‘*L’Heure du Rendez-vous,” ‘‘ Agnes Sorel,” ‘‘ Le Barmé- 
cide,” ‘* Teniers,” ‘* L’Exilé,” ‘* Faust” (?), ‘‘ Le Coup de 
Vistolet,” ‘* Louis de Male.” All these operas were per- 
formed in Brussels. 

1804--1841. Monpou, Hiproryre; b. at Paris, d. at Or- 
léans. Pupil of Choron. Composer of several comic operas 
(names unknown). His best-known composition is the 
Romance ‘‘ L’Andalouse.” 

1795—1859. PANSERON, AUGUSTE MATHIEU; b. at Paris. 
Pupil of his father, Levasseur (violoncello), Berton (har- 
mony), Gossec (counterpoint). Composer of the operettas 
“La Grille du Parc” (1820), ‘*Les Deux Cousines ” (1821), 
**L’Ecole de Rome” (1827). Panseron is better known 
as composer of popular Romanzas and his ‘‘ Méthode de 
Vocalisation ” (1839). 

1797—1855. Barron, Desir& ALEXANDRE; b. at Paris, d. 
there. Pupil of Cherubini (counterpoint). He was not 
successful with his operas: ‘‘La Fenétre Secréte,” ‘* Ethel- 
wina,” ‘* Le Prisonnier d’Ftat.” 

1799-1863. HALEVy, JACQUES FROMENTAL ELIE; b, at Paris, 
d. there. Pupil of Cazot (elementary instruction), Lambert 
(piano), Berton (harmony), and Cherubini (composition). 
His first operas, ‘‘ Les Bohémiennes,” ‘‘ Pygmalion,” and 
‘Tes Deux Pavillons,” were not accepted. ‘* L’Artisan” 
(one act, 1827), ** Le Roi et le Batelier ’’ (1828, in company 
with Rifant), ** Clari” (1829), ‘Le Diiettant d’Avignon ” 
(1829), ‘* Attendre et Courir” (1830), ‘f Yella” (not per- 
formed), ‘* La Langue Musicale” (1831), “ La Tentation ” 
(1832), ‘‘ Les Souvenirs de Gide” (in company with Gide), 
“La Juive” (1835), ‘‘L’Eclair” (1835), ‘‘ Guido et Gin- 
évra” (1838), ‘* Le Shériff” (1839), ‘‘ Les Treize” (1839), 
‘*Le Drapier” (1840), ‘‘La Reine de Chypre” (1841), 
‘‘Le Guitarero” (1841), ‘‘ Charles VI.” (1843), ‘‘ Le Laz- 
zarone” (1844), ‘‘ Les Mousquétaires de la Reine ” (1846), 
“ Les Premiers Pas” (1847, with Carafa, Adam, and Auber), 
‘*Le Val d’Andorre” (1848), “La Fée aux Roses” (1849), 
‘*La Dame de Pique” (1850), ‘‘ La Tempesta” (1850, 
written for London), “ Le Juif Errant (1852), ‘‘ Le Nabab” 
(1853), ‘‘ Jaquarita’’ (1855), ‘‘L’Inconsolable” (1855, under 
the pseudonym Alberti), ‘‘Valentine d’Aubigny” (1856), 
‘“‘La Magicienne”’ (1875). Halévy left two nearly finished 
operas, ** Valentine d’Ornano,” and Noé, ou le Déluge.” 

1802—1861, NIEDERMEYER, Louis; b. at Nyon, near 
Geneva, d. at Paris. Pupil of Moscheles (piano), Forster 
of Vienna (composition), Fioravanti (Rome), and Zingar- 
elli (Naples). Composer of the operas ‘‘ Il Reo per Amore,” 
‘* La Casa nel Bosco ” (1828), ‘* Stradella” (1837), “ Maria 
Stuart ” (1844), and ‘*La Fronde ” (1853). The opera 
“Maria Stuart” contains the beautiful romanza ‘*‘ Adieu, 
belle France.’’ Of Niedermeyer’s many chansons, ‘‘Le Lac” 
is the best known, 

1803—1856. ADAM, ADOLPHE CHARLES; b. at Paris, d. 
there.. Pupil of his father and of Boieldieu. Composer of 
the comic operas ‘‘ Pierre et Cathérine” (1829), “ Dani- 
lowa”’ (1830). From 1830 till 1832 he wrote ‘* Trois Jours 
dans une Heure,” ‘‘ Joséphine,” ‘‘ Le Morceau d’Ensemble,” 
“Le Grand Prix”; for London, ‘‘ His First Campaign ” 
(1832); for Paris, “Le Proscrit’”? (1833), ‘‘Le Chalet” 
(1834), “ Le Postillon de Lonjumeau ” (1836), ‘ Le Brasseur 
de Preston,” ‘Le Fidéle Berger,” ‘‘ La Reine d’un Jour,” 
“*La Rose de Peronne,” ‘‘ Le Roi d’Yvetot,” ‘* Cagliostro,” 
‘* La Bouquetiére,”’ ‘‘ Toreador,” ‘* Giralda,” &c. 

1803—1869. BeERLI0z, HECTOR; b. at Cote St. André (Isére), 
d. at Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
‘* Beatrice et Benedict,” ‘‘ Les Troyens ”—(1) ‘‘ La Prise de 
Troie,”’ (2) ‘‘ Les Troyens 4 Carthage.” 

1807—1880. ReEBER, NAPOL“LON HENRI; b, at Mulhausen 
(Alsace), d. at Paris. Pupil of Reicha and Le Sueur. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘La Nuit de Noél” (1848), ‘‘ Le Pére 
Gaillard” (1852), ‘*Les Papillotes de M. Benoit” and 
“ Les Dames Capitaines ” (1857). ‘‘Le Ménétrier a la Cour” 
and ‘* Naime” were not performed. 

1808—1866. CLAPISSON, ANTONIN Louis; b. at Naples, 
d.at Paris. Composer of several comic operas, of which 
‘*La Symphonie ” is the best known, 
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1810—1876. Davin, Féticren Cf&sar; b. at Cadenet (Vau- 
cluse), d. at St. Germain-en-Laye. Pupil of Fétis and 
Reber, and patronised by Cherubini. Composer of the 
operas ‘* La Perle du Brésil ” (1857), ‘‘ Herculanum ” (1859), 
** Lalla Roukh’’ (1862), ‘*Le Saphir” (1865), ‘‘Le Cap- 
tive” (withdrawn by the composer). 

(To Le continued.) 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


IN the December number of our last year’s volume we 
gave Mr. Pauer’s explanatory preface to the twelve studies 
of Kessler, which also contained a slight biographical 
sketch of the author. It is not necessary to do more than 
refer our readers to the number, in order that they may 
be possessed of the information concerning the whole of 
the studies in general, and of that one in particular which 
has been chosen for Our Music Pages this month. This, 
which is the sixth of the series, may serve as a typical 
sample of the whole, and will show most distinctly and 
clearly the valuable character of the studies for the deve- 
lopinent of technical powers in pianoforte playing. 








Foreign Correspondence, 
pono 
MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
February 12th, 1887. 


THE Gewandhaus concerts which have taken place since 
the 1oth of January have been most interesting. At the 
twelfth, d’Albert played the concerto in B flat major by 
Brahms, and the Don Juan fantasia by Liszt. ‘The first, 
which was rather an unthankful task, he fulfilled satis- 
factorily. In the fantasia by Liszt, however, we missed 
the fire and warmth necessary for its satisfactory interpre- 
tation. Not only was this wanting, but he did not even 
master all the technical difficulties. It is true that these 
are colossal, and require exceptional powers. Those who 
had the pleasure of hearing this work rendered by Liszt 
himself, must perforce admit that d’Albert’s reading can 
stand no comparison with that of the composer, for all that 
may be said. Frau Schréder-Hanfstingl, a perfect mis- 
tress of the art of de/ canto, sang inthis concert the “ Brief 
Arie,” from Don Juan, and two numbers out of the “Soirées 
Musicales,” by Rossini, very charmingly. The concert 
began with a new overture by Emil Naumann to “ Katchen 
von Heilbronn,” which was rather coolly received by the 
public, though it is an estimable work. The Aréce de 
résistance of the evening was the symphony in D. minor by 
Schumann, which shone in its brightest light by means of 
anexcellent performance. The thirteenth concert brought 
a symphony (No. 3, in D major, by August Klughardt), 
conducted by the composer, as the chief novelty. It is 
written in a masterly style, and is distinguished by fresh- 
ness of invention, and great skill in the orchestration. It 
is a pity that the motives are not better designed, or that 
the ideas are not quite symphonical. Still the work, as a 
whole, is good, and gained great applause. The concert 
began with the Leonore overture by Beethoven, and in- 
cluded the same master’s violin concerto. This our 
Concertmeister, Herr Petri, executed in a most accom- 
plished manner, winning great applause from the public. 
‘There was a time when people believed that Petri was 
inferior to Brodsky as a player, but public opinion has 
changed, and it is now felt that he possesses at least an 
equal amount of talent. Herr Petri played a compo- 
sition of his own, “ Triiumerei,”’ that was not much liked, 
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and a Sarabande and Tambourin by Leclair. The vocal 
soloist of that evening, Frau Miiller-Biichi, possesses a 
wonderful contralto voice, and has much acquired ability, 
but she lacks animation.: She sings with breadth and 
intelligence of manner, and she would be a first-rate 
singer did she possess greater powers of expression. 
Her best success was in Beethoven’s “In questa tomba.” 
She also gained much applause for the “ Lieder,” by 
> ie but she could not rouse the interest of the 

lic by her reading of the air from Titus, * Ach, nur 
einmal noch.” ‘The fourteenth concert was given in pre- 
sence of their majesties the King and Queen of Saxony. 
The overture to the “ Wassertriger,” by Cherubini. and 
the fragment by Schubert (Bb minor symphony), and the 
symphony in A major by Mendelssohn, were given. 
The air from the Zauderflite by Mozart, and some Lieder, 
were sung by Miss Elly Warnots of the Opéra Comique 
in Paris. She is an excellent coloratura singer, and 
pleased very much. The King sent for Herr Prof. Dr. 
Reinecke, and, in the most gracious manner, expressed 
himself delighted by the excellent performance of all the 
pieces-in the programme. ‘The fifteenth concert brought 
forward another novelty, the “Suite -in old style,” for 
string orchestra, by Edward Grieg, “ Aus Holberg’s Zeit.” 
It consists of Prélude, Sarabande, Gavotte, Air, and 
Rigaudon, and contains many piquant details, and much 
charm of treatment. It was excellently played, and the 
last number was demanded. Mozart’s symphony, in A 
flat major, was played with equal amount of care, but 
alas ! the public, no longer caring for art as in former 
days, received it coldly. In the old room of the Gewand- 
haus, it was rarely given without an encore. Perhaps the 
associations of the new room are less favourable to such 
pieces as the well-remembered old one. Frau Schultzen 
von Asten, the singer of the evening, again proved herself 
to be a first-rate artist. She sang an air from Heracles 
by Handel, and some French Lieder by Marie-Antoinette, 
Auber, Bizet, and Godard, none of little musical value in 
themselves, but elevated to the highest point of artistic 
value by her execution. The public continued to applaud, 
till she consented to repeat “ Pauvre Jaques,” by Marie- 
Antoinette. Carl Davidoff, from Petersburg, played a 
concerto of his own composition, and the frequently 
heard “‘ Nocturne,” by Chopin, and “Am Springbrunnen,” 
by Davidoff, with great success and applause. At the 
sixteenth concert the “Vorspiel” to Lohengrin was received 
as though it was heard for the first time, although, per- 
haps, it is played often enough to be considered profes- 
sional rather than artistic. ‘The Eroica, by Beethoven, 
was also played. Between these orchestral pieces, Herr 
Willy Rehberg gave the B flat major concerto by Her- 
mann Goetz. This contains many fine thoughts, but is too 
long, and being badly instrumented, out of recognised 
form, and weak in the treatment of the piano, is very 
monotonous, and for these reasons it is never likely to be 
popular. Herr Rebling played solo pieces, “ Wiegenlied,” 
by Henselt, and Ballata in G minor, by Chopin, very well, 
and received a fair share of applause. Fraulein Verm- 
chren, the vocalist of this concert, possesses a fine con- 
tralto voice, and, as a pupil of Madame Viardot-Garcia, 
has a good knowledge of singing, but has not yet com- 
pletely asserted her own independence. Still, we think 
we can prognosticate a good future for her. She sang a 
Romanza from Giulietta and Romeo by Vaccai, and 
some Lieder by Scarlatti, Schubert, and Reinecke, and, 
with the latter especially, was very successful. A great 
many extra concerts have been given. The Pauliner 
Gesang-Verein had a concert on the 8th of February, and 
performed an “Agnus Dei,” by Liszt, a great work for 





male voice choir by Edmund Kretschmar, and a long list 
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of Lieder by Schreck, Gustav Tyson- Wolff, Lux, Reinecke, 
&c. Of all these the Lied “Amor et Fortuna,” by Rei- 
necke had the most success, so that it had to be repeated. 
On the 7th of February, the highly-esteemed singer, Friu- 
lein Thekla Friedlander, well-known in England, gave a 
concert in the old Gewandhaus, and gained well-merited 
applause. Her programme was well chosen, and included 
the names of Handel, Franz Schubert, Robert Schumann, 
Carl Reinecke, &c. Frau Helen Hopekirk assisted at the 
concert, and by her pianoforte-playing made a distinct 
hit. Circumstances prevented our attendance at the 
concert of the Leipziger Liedertafel, which gave as its 
principal work “ Hakon Tarl,” by Carl Reinecke. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, February 12, 1887. 


THE chief among the'many concerts given since my 
last report are those of Dr. Hans von Biilow. He 
announced four “ Beethoven Evenings,” and he filled the 
great Musikvereinssaal. He was even obliged to add an 
extra concert with a mixed programme, ze. with Handel 
(four numbers), Brahms (Op. 5), Mendelssohn (Op. 82), 
Moscheles, Rheinberger, Raff (five numbers), and Rubin- 
stein (five numbers), to satisfy the demands of those who 
wished to hear him, It wasand is often said that his in- 
terpretations represent those of a professor demonstrating a 
theme from the pulpit. There is much truth in this asser- 
tion, andso it is that teachers and pupils find in his playing 
an inexhaustible source of instruction. Politics and nation- 
ality had nothing to do with his concerts this time. He 
had promised before the authorities not to speak during 
his concerts. He made the required admission, remark- 
ing at the same time, “ he was glad so to do, because he 
was suffering from hoarseness.” Bulow visited Pesth and 
Lemberg during his tour, but was not permitted to give 
concerts in Griz, Laibach, &c., for reasons not stated. 
Another artist, in whom the public took particular in- 
terest, Frau Marcella Sembrich, added to her first concert 
already spoken of, a second evening with the same 
result as before, a crowded house. On both evenings 
Herr Wessely, an excellent violinist, was heard. He 
returned to Vienna from a very successful ¢ournée, and 
surprised the audience by his masterly playing. Frau 
Sembrich is now in Pesth, for the opera season, and on 
her return she will sing at the Hofoper. The sixth 
Philharmonic concert opened with the “ R6mische 
Carneval” by Berlioz, followed by a fugue by Bach, ar- 
ranged for string instruments by Hellmesberger sen. ; 
finally Dvordk’s symphony in D minor No. 2. was per- 
formed for the first time in Vienna, of which the first and 
third movements obtained the greatest amount of applause. 
A concert for the benefit of the German Hilfsverein in 
Vienna, attracted a most elegant audience, under the 
patronage of the German ambassador, Prince Henry VII. 
Reuss and Princess Reuss, and the Duchess of Saxony. 
Frau Lucca, Herren Winkelmann, and Reichmann from the 
Opera sang arias and Lieder, and Herr Cesare Thomson 
played a violin concerto, and a piece by Paganini. The ap- 
plause after every number was very great, and the pecuniary 
result, of course, was most satisfactory. Lieder Abende 
were given by Frau Papier, Herr Walter, and others. 
Quatuor Hellmesberger signalised his fourth evening with 
two novelties, the quatuor in A minor, by D’Albert, for 
string instruments, and a piano quatuor by Dr. Hans von 
Paumgarten, the husband of Frau Papier. The for- 





mer showed much talent, but also a good deal of self- 
assertion ; the latter by its freshness, melodic beauty, and 
artistic working out produced much pleasure. Herr 
Kommersanger Gustav Walter took his farewell of the 
stage, inthe part of Wilhelm Meister (1/¢gvox), on January 
24th. His reception was cordial and well merited. He 
leaves a pleasant memory as one of the best of our lyric 
singers. Frau Lucca played Carmen for her last 
appearance, and has now departed upon an § artistic 
tournée. 

Operas performed since January 12th till February 
12th :—Die Nachtwandlerin (twice), Fliegende Hollander, 
Giocondo, Der Trompeter (twice), Tristan und Isolde, Die 
Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Marffa, Don Juan, Der 
Tribut von Zamora (twice), Rigoletto, Zauberflote, 
Mignon, Figaro’s Hochzeit, Das goldene Kreuz, Aida, Fra 
Diavolo, Hamlet Freischitz, Die Jiidin, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Merlin, Der Widerspinstigen Zahmung, Die Regiments. 
tochter, Wal kiire, Carmen. 





MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 

February 19th. 
THE Edinburgh Choral Union season terminated on the 
7th inst, when Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was heard 
in its entirety for the first time in the Scotch capital. The 
performance was, all things considered, meritorious. On 
the following evening the same work was given by the 
Glasgow Choral Union, when Mr. August Manns and his 
forces secured a wonderfully satisfying performance on 
this terribly exacting composition. S¢, Paul was pro- 
duced by the Society last named on the toth inst., and 
with credit to all concerned in the revival of Mendelssohn’s 
delightful work. On the evening of the 12th the Glasgow 
season proper closed with the usual plebiscite programme, 
when the “people’s will” again showed conclusions of a 
foregone nature. In other words, Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony headed his sections poll with 493 votes, the 
Tell and Tannhduser overtures secured, respectively, 318 
and 310 marks, and the Weber Berlioz /uvitation to the 
Waltz, stood first amongst the “‘ Miscellaneous ” selections 
with a voting power of 265. All this is rather suggestive, 
inasmuch as year after year one can safely count upon 
certain results. It has been computed that little short of 
3,500 found their way to say good-bye to the orchestra on 
this occasion. Anyhow, St. Andrew’s Hall was crowded 
in every corner ; at the close of the concert Mr. Manns, 
amidst ringing cheers, and much waving of dainty look- 
ing cambrics, was twice recalled, and in response to 
demands for a speech, the popular conductor thanked his 
Glasgow friends for their renewed tokens of esteem. 
It is feared that, on count and reckoning, the concert 
scheme will show a deficit. In Edinburgh matters are, 
I am sorry to say, in a state of collapse. Every penny 
of the Guarantee Fund falls to be called up, and there 
will still, moreover, be a balance of £300 at the debit of the 
local Choral Union. Considerable anxiety naturally 
exists as to the future. The fact of this year’s “Reid 
Festival” having been curtailed is also suggestive. Only 
two concerts were given; these took place in the Music 
Hall on the 12th and 14th inst., when Dr. Hallé and his 
Manchester orchestra assisted as usual, and songs 
were contributed by Mr. Edward Lloyd and Miss 
Amy Sherwin. The programmes were uniformly ex- 
cellent. 

A rumour was circulated the other day to the effect that 
Sir Herbert Oakeley had resigned the Chair of Music at 
Edinburgh University, but there is no truth, it would 
appear, in the report. 
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J.C.KESSLER'S 12 ETUDES pour PIANO. 


Choisies, revues et doigtées par E.Pauer. 
(augener & Co's Edition N° 8192 ) 
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Rebtews, 


—~— 


Three Songs by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by FRANZ Liszt. Revised by E. 
PAUER. (Edition No. 6,230; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE quotation of the title is a sufficient recommendation 
of this publication. We can only add to this recom- 
mendation by quoting the contents :—“ Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges” (On the Wings of Song), “Wasserfahrt ” 
(Gondola-Song), and “Der Jager Abschied” (Hunters’ 
Farewell)—the first two originally composed as songs for 
a voice with pianoforte accompaniment, the last as a part- 
song for male voices. The transcriptions exhibit all the 
cleverness, brilliance, effectiveness, and inexhaustibility 
of resource, which distinguish Liszt’s virtuosic manipu- 
lations of classical lyrics. We have, then, hére three of 
the best and most popular songs of Mendelssohn, set in 
richly ornamented frames by the prince of transcribers. 
pia: more can any pianist with a pair of good hands 
wish ? 


Mélodies Hongroises, par F. SCHUBERT. Transcrites pour 
Piano par E. PAUER. (Edition No. 6,391; net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE Hungarian Melodies are an arrangement for two 

hands of the four-handed “ Divertissement 4 la Hon- 

groise,” Op. 54. With regard to this work the author 
of the article, “The Hungarian Element in the Works 
of German Masters” (MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 

March, 1877), taking Schubert’s biographer, Kreissle von 

Hellborn, for his authority, writes as follows :—“ In 1818, 

when Schubert had passed his twenty-first year, he 

accepted an engagement from the Count Johann Ester- 
hazy, as resident music-master to his family. He became 
an established favourite of the family, according to agree- 
ment passing the winter with them in Vienna, and fre- 
quently visiting them in summer at their estate at Zelész, 
in Hungary. Here he became acquainted with the 
national Hungarian Slavonic airs, which, whenever he 
heard them, either played by gipsies, or sung by the 
castle servants, he noted down, with a view of resetting 
them artistically, and giving them his own exquisite em- 
bellishments. One of the subjects of the “ Divertisse- 
ment 4 la Hongroise” (Op. 54) he got from a kitchen- 
maid in the Esterhazy family, whom he heard singing as 
she stood before the fireplace, on his coming home from 

a walk with the Baron von Schonstein, a friend of the 

Esterhazy family, and one of his great admirers. As he 

went away he kept humming to himself the tune he had 

heard, and the following winter it appeared in the “ Diver- 

tissement.” Where so great a national and so great a 

personal genius combine, the result must necessarily be 

great ; and certainly the “ Divertissement” in question 
exhibits an unusual amount of freshness and piquancy. 

Although the work forms one whole, it is yet distinctly 

divisible into five parts :—1, Ux poco pit mosso, with an 

introductory, afterwards recurring, Andante; 2, Andante 

un poco animato; 3, Marcia: Andante con moto; 4, 

Allegretto ; and 5, Allegretto. It is not uninteresting to 

note that nothing but binary time occurs—?% and 4, espe- 

cially the former—this being a national characteristic. 


Sotrées Musicales. Pieces pour Piano 4 quatre mains. 
Par LEON D’OuRVILLE. Book IV. (Edition No. 
8,542d ; net, Is. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 


ONE does not often meet with such fresh piano duets as 





those before us. It is impossible not to be struck by the 
ease and distinction of the composer’s thoughts and style. 
This fourth book contains four pieces—“ The Mill,” 
“ Styrienne,” “The Smithy,” and “Valse impromptu.” 
All of these are pretty, graceful, and winning, but none 
more so than the “Styrienne.” As we have no fault 
whatever to find with them, we shall conclude our notice 
with saying that these delightful Sozrées musicales are 
real—gems—no ! we are not’ going to use this much- 
abused hard, cold word—flowers. 


Marches favories tirées des Opéras de Richard Wagner. 
Arrangées pour deux pianos 4 huit mains. Par E. 
PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 


OF the favourite marches from Richard Wagner’s operas, 
arranged for two pianos and eight hands by E. Pauer, we 
have now before us the march from Zaunhduser, and the 
“Marche de Paix,” from Azenzz. Having only recently 
spoken of these compositions, we need on this occasion 
do no more than announce their publication in this form, 
and point out the effectiveness of the arrangement. They 
will recommend themselves for home, school, and other 
concerts ; in short, for many musical meetings where two 
pianos and four pianists are available. 


Les Fleurs des Operas. Mélodies choisies arrangées pour 
Violon avec accompagnement de Piano. Révues et 
doigtées par C. COURVOISIER. (Edition Nos. 7,464, 
7,465, 7,466, 7,467, 7,468, 7,469, and 7,470; net, Is. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERE we have quite a library of accompanied violin 

music. The present, like the previous items of the 

series, are operatic fantasias, each consisting of several 
popular melodies from a favourite opera. These melo- 
dies are in various ways connected ; sometimes tricked 
out with a variation, and here and there diversified by 
passages and ornamentations of all sorts. In style they 
resemble more or less the well-known operatic fantasias 
of L. Jansa of which several have already been published 
in this series. Like them the new-comers are easy and 
effective, unpretentious and estimable. As the operas 
from which the melodies are taken are universally known, 
we shall confine ourselves to giving the titles of the 
numbers that were sent us for review :—La Dame Blanche 

(Boieldieu), by L. Strauss (No. 7,464); Zhe Merry Wives 

of Windsor (Nicolai), by L. Strauss (No. 7,465); Guzl- 

laume Tell (Rossini), by P. Feigerl (No. 7,466) ; // Tro- 
vatore (Verdi), by J. Hellmesberger (No. 7,467); La 

Traviata (Verdi), by P. Feigerl (No. 7,468) ; Lohengrin 

(Wagner), by C. Courvoisier (No. 7,469); and Zannhauser 

(Wagner), by J. Hellmesberger (No, 7,470). 


Album. Fifty-six pieces for the Piano, by ROBERT 
SCHUMANN. Arranged for the Violin and Piano by 
FR. HERMANN. (Edition No. 7,574; net, 4s.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 
IN this publication Messrs. Augener & Co. offer to ad- 
mirers of Schumann and lovers of good music a volume 
containing both the romantic master’s A/bum for the 
Young and his Scenes of Childhood, arranged for violin 
and piano. The latter, which is the earlier work (Op. 15), 
was composed in 1838, and published in 1839. Now so 
highly and universally appreciated, these thirteen charm- 
ing tone-pictures were at first severely assailed. “I have 
seldom seen anything more clumsy and narrow than 
what Rellstab wrote about my K7nderscenen (Scenes of 
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Childhood). He thinks, perhaps, that I put a crying 
child before me, and then seek the notes. The reverse 
is the case. Yet I do not deny that some children’s 
heads were before my mind’s eye while composing ; the 
superscriptions were, of course, afterwards added, and 
are indeed nothing but subtler hints for reading and 
comprehension.” ‘This is the composer’s comment on 
the potent Berlin critic’s censures. The Album fiir die 
Fugend (Album for the Young), which consists now of 
forty-three pieces, was published in 1849 under the title 
of “ Fogly Clavierstiicke fiir die Fugend (Forty Pieces 
for the Yourg), and is mentioned in Schumann’s manu- 
script list of compositions as follows :—‘‘ From August 
30 to September 14 [1848]: Christmas Album for child- 
ren who are fond of playing the piano (42 pieces).” 
Whilst describing the Scenes of Childhood as reminis- 
cences of an older person for older people, the composer 
said of the A/bum for the Young that it contained fore- 
shadowings, presentiments, and future states for younger 
people. With regard to the value of this work, we share 
the opinion of Schumann’s biographer, J. W. von Wasie- 
lewski :—“It is a gift as unpretentious as it is lovable, 
which in its way stands alone in musical literature, 
notwithstanding the many imitations which it has found 
in the course of time.” On former occasions we have 
already spoken laudatorily of the form and manner of 
the arrangement. 


Trois Duos, faciles et progressives, pour deux Violons. 
Op. 150. Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. (Edition No. 
5,605 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE “easy and progressive duets for two violins” are 

written with the composer's usual fluency and tuneful- 

ness. Although called both easy and progressive, they 
are rather easy than progressive. Indeed, three short 
duets offer little scope for profitable progressiveness. In 

a few places the player of the first violin part has to do 

some simple shifting (into the third position), nevertheless 

the duets are very easy. 


Romance pour Violoncelle, avec accompagnement de 
Piano. Par DAVID POPPER. (Edition No. 7,727; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

DAVID POPPER, not so well known in this country as on 
the Continent, is one of the first violoncello vir/uosz of 
our time. We need, therefore, not wonder that this 
Romance (Lento, 3, G major) shows off the instrument 
for which it is written to great advantage. The ex- 
pvessions cantando, con espressione, fantastico, and con 
entusiasmo, to be met with in the violoncello part, indi- 
cate the singing nature of the music, which, however, is 
ornamented with suitable fori/ure, and here and there 
reinforced by double-stops (octaves and others). But 
the Romance is more than telling, it is also musicianly. 


Songs for the Young, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Revised by H. HEALE. Set I. (Edition No. 8,931; 
net, Is.) London : Augener & Co. 

WE have here a cheap, clearly-printed volume, of moder- 

ate size, with twenty-four songs by Abt, Brahms, Tau- 

bert, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, Graben- 

Hoffmann, C. Burchard, Schubert, and Gounod. These 

. names speak for themselves. In fact, there is not a song 

in the book which is not praiseworthy, though, of course, 

all are not so for the same reason. The six songs by Carl 

Reinecke seem to us especially suitable for the purpose 

the editor had in view. Next to them we would mention 





Mendelssohn’s Gruss (Greeting), Schumann’s So/daten- 
lied (Soldier’s Song), and the songs by Taubert, Abt, and 
all the rest. Brahms’ Dornrischen (Little Rose-bud), 
Marienwiirmchen (Lady-bird), and Sandmannchen (The 
Little Dustman), three lyrics in the style of folk songs, 
must however not be mixed up with “‘all the rest,” though 
we do not use the expression disparagingly. 


Songs with accompaniment of the pianoforte and one (or 
more) instruments (0dé//gato). London: Augener & 
Co. ° 
THE latest additions to this interesting series of songs, of 
which we have already spoken, are Gumbert’s *‘ The Rose 
of Love” (Die Liebesrose), Kalliwoda’s “ Golden Spring- 
time” (Frihlingsahnen), and Franz Lachner’s “ The 
Forest Birds” (Waldvéglein), the first two with violin 
obbligato, the last with violoncello. Each of them pre- 
sents itself in a garment of sensuous beauty of captivating 
sonority. We are at a loss which of the songs deserves 
the palm. We might, perhaps, characterise Gumbert’s 
song asthe most popular, but we must then remember that 
popularity is absent from none of them. Kalliwoda, as a 
song-composer, will be a new acquaintance to many—an 
aquaintance, however, sure to be welcomed if received. 
When hearing Lachner’s song we are tempted to say it is 
the best of the three. But, as already stated, we are at a 
loss what to think. 


Methodik des Klavier-Unterrichts in Einzelaufsatzen, 

herausgegeben von Professor Emil Breslaur. Berlin : 

* N. Simrock. 

WE wish to draw the attention of all earnest teachers to 
the ‘‘ Methodic of pianoforte-instruction in separate articles, 
edited by Professor Emil Breslaur,” now in course ot 
publication. The work will be complete in ten parts, of 
which four are already in print. A thorough-going, 
minutely expository essay on “ Schooling of the hand, anu 
development of tone and technique” (pp. 8—117), by 
Professor Breslaur, the enthusiastic and highly-esteemed 
musical pedagogue of Berlin, forms the backbone of the 
Methodik. Of the rest the editor says—“‘A number of 
articles from earlier volumes of my journal, Der KJavier- 
lehrer, which treat of musico-pedagogic questions that 
serve to complete the system, have here once more been 
printed, and, besides them, also those from the same 
journal which are likely to widen the horizon of the 
teacher, and to equip him for his calling with information 
as manifold as possible.” In the four parts before us are 
to be found, besides Professor Breslaur’s substantial con- 
tribution, articles on “The First Musical Instruction ” 
(Dr. Fr. Zimmer), “The Muscles” (Gustav Stoewe), 
“ Historical.data concerning Fingering” (Louis Kéhler), 
“Fingering on Keyed Instruments” (Dr. J. Alsleben), 
“ Historical data concerning the use of the Pedal” (Louis 
Kohler), “The most important Rules for the use of the 
Pedal” (G. Stoewe), “ May the Pedal be used in Bach’s 
Fugues?” (Alexis Holliinder), “The Utility of the Metro- 
nome” (A. Naubert), “ The Use of the Metronome” (Louis 
Kohler), “ Practising” (E. Breslaur), “ Injudicious Prac- 
tising and its detrimental consequences to the health of 
the player,” “The Exercise Book” (E. Breslaur), “The 
educative effect of the Exercise Book” (Antonie Pieper), 
and “ Musical Dictation, and the systematic development 
of the musical ear” (Dr. Hugo Riemann). For the subse- 
quent parts, articles are promised from the pens of EF. 
Pauer, Louis Schlisser, Dr. Selmar Bagge, Dr. A. Reiss- 
mann, Dr. W. Langhans, C. O. Wiese, C. Witting, and 
others, including some of the above-named, on a variety 
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of interesting topics, which we have not room to specify, 
but which comprise Selection of music, Class-teaching, 
Structure of the piano, Phrasing, Playing from memory, 
Acoustical information, &c. We shali discuss this useful 
publication more fully when it is farther advanced. 


Tiw Folk Songs of Italy. By Miss R.H. Busk. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, & Co. 


THE poetical expression of the people, whether in words 
or tones, cannot but be of the greatest interest to 
musicians. Hence, we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing to them warmly Miss Busk’s latest publication. The 
prefatory treatise contains many noteworthy remarks on 
the characteristics of the Italian people and its popular 
poetry, and the body of the book abounds in fragrant wild 
flowers of Italian song, of which Miss Busk has given both 
the originals, and a close English translation. Her 
collection comprises specimens not merely from one part 
of the country, but from the most diverse parts—from 
Sicily, ‘Tuscany, Venice, Lombardy, Piedmont, Corsica, 
&c. We wish we could speak as favourably of the musical 
appendix (thirteen songs, ancient and modern) as of the 
rest, and hope that in future the author may be more 
cautious in the choice of her musical advisers and 
assistants. 


Twelve progressive Sonatinas for Pianoforte (leading 
from the easiest up to the difficulty of Clementi’s 
first Sonatina in C major). Arranged, partly com- 
posed, and fingered, by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
London: Augener & Co. 


TEACHERS and students will hail with pleasure the further 
additions to this most valuable series of educational 
pieces, as well for their own merits as for the purpose 
they are arranged to serve. The three numbers just 
issued contain some pretty sonatinas by T. Haslinger, in 
F, A. E. Miiller, in c, and J. Schmitt, in c. They are 
printed in an extra large character, so as to suit young 
hands and eyes, and remove the possibility of mistakes 
from doubtful reading of the notes. 


Twelve two-part Songs for treble voices. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, No. 8964. 
London : Augener & Co. 


By F. Apr. 
Price, net, 6d. 


THE twelve songs included in the present publication 
have made their appearance in ancther form, and have 
duly received the share of praise to which their merits 


entitle them. They are melodious and simple, and just 
such things as are in constant demand for school pur- 
poses. The edition in the Tonic Sol-fa notation will 
ensure them an introduction into places they might not 
reach by other means, 


The Pinz Tree (Ein Fichtenbaum), and 7he Rosebud's 
Dream (Die erwachte Kose). Part-songs by A. 
RUBINSTEIN. (Edition No. 4603, price 34.; 
No. 4604, price 6d.). London: Augener & Co, 

RUBINSTEIN has shown in these two part-songs another 

phase of his genius. His songs are well known, and his 

instrumental compositions are justly admired by all who 
study them carefully. The art of writing simply and 
effectively for voices such as is required in works of this 


kind has not been disdained by the great composer, and 
his success proves that he can deal equally well with 
small as with great matters. 


The Fisherman's Home, Song by MARCELLA CUSACK 
CLARK. London : Augener & Co. 

AN elegant and well designed melody, well laid out for 

the voice, and happily fitting the words, should make 

this song particularly acceptable. The words by Clara 

Thwaites are exceedingiy well written. 


Love's Vigil. Song, words and music by GERALD M. 
LANE. London: Marriott & Williams. 

THE phrases and sequences of this song are not par- 

ticularly novel, nor is the introduction ot the refrain in 

waltz time altogether original in thought, but the melody 

is singable, and the song might be made very attractive 

by a good vocalist. 


The Lord ts my Shepherd. Anthem composed by 
C. VILLIERS SPANFORD. London: Novello, Ewer, 
& Co. 
THERE is nothing remarkably original in the design or 
treatment of the words of the 23rd Psalm, here set to 
music, beyond the importation of a certain Teutonic 
element in the utilisation of a very feeble motto phrase. 
The music, which appears to have been adapted as a 
matter of convenience, would be equally appropriate to 
other words. The anthem will find great favour. where 
the dull and uninteresting have power to charm. 


Let every Soul be subject unto the higher Powers. 
composed by J. STAINER. 
& Co. 
THIS is an anthem written for the jubilee of her Majesty 
the Queen, but will be found equally available for general 
use. The words are expressively set, and there is even a 
;vein of poetry in the treatment which will augment the 
j attraction it will exercise for singers and hearers. The 
organ harmonies are rich, varied, and effective, and the 
‘knowledge of vocal needs and means is displayed with 
skill and ability. 


Anthem 
London: Novello, Ewer, 





- Fubilee Te Deum and Fubilate. By HENRY COHEN. 
London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


IT is a necessity of the time that composers should put 
forth their strength and talents to show their appreciation 
of the celebration of the jubilee year of the sovereign of 
these realms. Jubilee marches, odes, songs, madrigals, 
and anthems have already made their appearance. Now 
we have a Jubilee “Te Deum and Jubilate, written for 
the Jubilee Services of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, Queen of England and Empress of India.” 
Perhaps the composer has forgotten that the Queen is 
also. sovereign of the Kingdom still United. As far 
as the music to the two canticles by Mr. Cohen is 
concerned it is effective and thoughtfully done. The 
accompaniments are arranged to include the organ 
and the harp. As the setting is within the reach of 
ordinary choirs who may have an organ, but might with 
difficulty procure a harp, an alternative arrangement is 
suggested in the accompaniment. 
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POPULAR CONCERTS. 

A PIANOFORTE TRIO in C minor (Op. 3) by the American 
composer, Arthur Foote, was brought forward for the first 
time in England. It is to be regretted that, considering 
the extremely rare chances afforded to novelties at these 
ultra-conservative entertainments, a better choice has not 
been made. For in spite of smooth and effective writing 
in the fluent Mendelssohnian style, this work does not 
possess sufficient “ stamina” to secure serious and lasting 
interest. Let us hope that “Cousin Jonathan” will be 
able to show a better article in point of musical produc- 
tion, at the forthcoming American Exhibition. At the 
same concert Mr. Charles Hallé played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 90), in E minor, but without a 
spark of that vivacity which is demanded by the charac- 
ter as well as the designation “ Mit Lebhaftigkeit,” of the 
first part, whilst the second and final movement was 
drawled out to a somniferous extent. 

Herr Schénberger, on the other hand, by his inter- 
pretation, full of fire and energy, yet never degenerat- 
ing into exaggeration, of the same composer’s “ Sonata 
Appassionata” (Op. 57) in F minor (which, by the way, 
might even more appropriately be called “Tempestosa ” 
in view of Beethoven’s reply, “Read Shakespeare’s 
Tempest,’ vouchsafed to his biographer Schindler, 
inquiring as to the leading idea of the work), proved 
himself no less in sympathy with Beethoven than he had 
done on other occasions with prominent classical and 
modern composers, whilst the extraordinary fulness of 


his touch and command of tone-colour has been justly 


likened to that of Anton Rubinstein. This artist’s 
subsequent performances of Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor (Op. 35), Schubert’s Fantasia in c (Op. 
15), &c., were distinguished by the same complete unfold- 
ing of the characteristics and beauties of each particular 
work in the most finished style. 

Herr Hugo Heermann, trom Frankfort-on-the- Main, who 
appeared, like the last-named pianist, for the first time at 
these concerts, showed himself worthy of the reputation 
gained on the Continent as a high-class quartet-leader, 
although his tone seems somewhat deficient in richness 
and power. His playing seems to be more remarkable 
for elegance and grace than passion and grandeur. 

Another work introduced for the first time, although 
nearly go years old, and played by MM. Charles Hallé 
and Paersch, was Beethoven’s antiquated Sonata (Op. 17), 
in F, for pianoforte and horn, familiar to every amateur 
as arranged for violoncello or violin in lieu of the horn, 
probably brought forward because the horn needed for 
Hummel’s Septet for Pianoforte, with string and wind in 
D minor, which followed, happened to be available. The 
Septet was twice given at these concerts, the Pianoforte 
part being in the first instance excellently played by Mr. 
Ch. Hallé, to whose correct manner of execution this work 
is admirably adapted, and no less so by Max Pauer at its 
repetition. 

The same pianist introduced Grieg’s suite, “Aus Hol- 
berg’s Zeit.” Raff, Bargiel and others, knew how to infuse 
the freshness of modern ideas into this form of composi- 
tion : Grieg presents the dry bones of ages gone by. The 
choice of so tedious a work is therefore difficult to com- 
prehend, more especially having regard to the almost 
inexhaustible stock of the genuine article bequeathed to 
us by the wigged-and-powdered pianoforte writers. The 
clever performer gave as an encore one of those charming 
specimens of the rea! Grieg with increased effect. 





Nor can Miss Fanny Davies, for the opposite reason, 
be commended for her performance of Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Sonata in G minor, Op. 22, by which Herr Schon- 
berger had created so marked an impression in the same 
place at his first pianoforte recital a few weeks ago ; for, 
notwithstanding a respectable show of technique, her 
touch is lacking in volume, and her physical powers are 
totally inadequate for a true rendering of this vigorous 
composition. Notwithstanding some abatement in bodily 
contortions, still more repose would improve this young 
lady’s performance. Max Pauer also performed Chopin’s 
“* Allegro de Concert,” of slight musical value, which seems 
to demand the contrasting orchestral effects in what 
obviously stands for the tutti, with intervening solo. The 
enormous difficulties served however to show the execu- 
tant’s exceptional skill, who also undertook the pianoforte 
part in Spohr’s quintet in C minor, Op. 53, a work some- 
what out of date, like its mannerist composer, who very 
rarely appeals to our deeper emotions. 

A principal feature of these concerts was the ren(rée, 
fresh from Parisian triumphs, of Joseph Joachim. How 
welcomed, by what may be almost described as a gather- 
ing of friends, is as superfluous to mention as any fresh 
encomium on this artist’s grand style of playing. Choice 
for the opening piece fell on the dry and laboured string 
sextet, Op. 48in A, by the much over-rated Bohemian Anton 
Dvorak, who is, by the way, next to Brahms, the veteran 
W. Taubert, and the famous Berlin critic L. Ehlert, 
chiefly indebted to Joachim for his present fame. That 
applause would with equal vehemence have followed any 
other work that can be named if led by the hero of the 
evening goes without saying. The other concerted 
chamber works introduced by Dr. Joachim were of a most 
familiar description, including Beethoven’s early serenade 
trio, quartets in G, Op. 18, and in Cc, Op. 59, and Mendels- 
sohn’s octet, which must be an object of regret to those 
who consider a larger amount of consideration due to 
modern talent, especially by a man in the position of the 
leading violinist of the day. Joachim’s principal soli con- 
sisted in Max Bruch’s fine romance in A minor and 
Schumann’s fantasia in the same key, Op. 131, which 
exhibits the signs of that mental exhaustion so soon,to be 
followed by a melancholy end. The frequent performance 
of that fantasia by Joachim, to whom it is dedicated, 
and who received the last (published) letter from its un- 
happy composer, must therefore be put down to personal 
feeling, in which, however creditable in itself, the general 
public have no share. 

Vocal contributions were, amongst others, added by 
Miss Liza Lehmann, whose physical powers are not on 
a par with her artistic culture, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, 
who did better in smaller things than in Schubert’s trying 
“ Waldesnacht,” Mr. Shakespeare, who vainly tried to 
“improve” Weber in the tenor aria from Luryanthe, but 
was more at home in Dvérak’s songs, the always artistic 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel and Mr. Santley, who made us 
shudder at the thought of 25 (!) Italian operas, after the 
specimen given from £20, by Hiindel, yet preferable to 
Ethel Harraden’s ‘“ At morn, at noon,” previously intro- 
duced by the same singer, which, with its six or more 
times reiterated invocation of the “ Mother of God,” by 
no means grateful to Protestant ears, should be reserved 
for duty as a graduale or offertory at a Roman Catholic 
church service. a 

Mr. Shakespeare accompanied himself, and likewise 
Mr. Henschel, in the duets with his wife (to the obvious 
detriment of the artistic effect, especially in the latter 
case), which would tend to show that accompanists 
adequately in sympathy with the poesy of the German 
Lied and similar music are not easy to be found. 
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THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
AMONG numerous features of interest presented by this 
series of concerts since our last notice special mention is 
due to an excellent rendering of several excerpts from 
Richard Wagner’s operas, perhaps introduced on the 
praiseworthy principle that small mercies are better than 
none at a season when this composer’s operatic works are 
to be heard in their entirety, and in the most artistic 
fashion, on every important stage of the “ Fatherland.” 
The introduction to Lohengrin, finely played, evoked 
special enthusiasm, and, indeed, who can listen with in- 
difference to that marvellous crescendo from a long-drawn 
chord péanissimo (which Hector Berlioz would have 
marked ££/4/) for muted violin with flute, to the final 
crash (with a single note for grosse caisse and cymbals), 
compared to which the once-admired Rossinian cre- 
scendos are like a schoolboy’s exercise by the side of a 
masterpiece. 

Great and well-deserved success was scored by a new 
Violin Concerto (MS.) in G minor, by Mr. Oliver King, 
winner of several important musical prizes, and com- 
poser of no less than one hundred published works, a 
statement which, looking at the youthful composer (born 
1855), is apt to elicit an incredulous smile. Although 
the expectations raised by the highly original Introduc- 
tion are not fulfilled by the remaining portion of the 
first movement, amends are made by the beautifully 
melodious Adagio, and the vivacious Finale, on themes 
“ all ’ongarese,” approaching in point of dash and vigour 
even Fr. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, and which, 
although Mr. King’s original invention, a born Magyar 
might mistake for the genuine growth of his native 
country. The enormous difficulties of the solo part were 
overcome with perfect ease by Herr E. Mahr, a young 
German virtuoso, whose comparative obscurity, after 
some years’ residence amongst us, furnishes another 
proof of the difficulties precluding even the most 
proficient from gaining due recognition of their talents 
and industry in “ modern Babylon.” 

Among familiar works a first-rate performance was 
also given of Robert Schumann’s captivating Symphony, 
No. 1 in B flat. To hear this symphony under proper 
acoustic conditions, that is, away from the Crystal Palace, 
which appears almost to hold a monopoly in the perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Symphonies, must in itself have 
proved a pleasure to appreciative amateurs. Who could 
imagine in listening to this splendid composition that 
this was Robert Schumann’s first “essai” in orchestral 
writing! Surely this master rose complete in this sense 
out of Minerva’s brain, as he had done with his Opus 2 
as a composer for the pianoforte. ” 

It was scarcely fair to Sir Arthur Sullivan to place his 
Tempest music almost immediately after that symphony, 
considering how deeply this composer appears to have 
looked at the time of its composition (1860) into R. 
Schumann’s scores in general, and of that Symphony in 
particular. Anyhow, many persons, including Sir Arthur 
himself, may prefer that clever juvenile work to many of 
its more popular successors. Mr. Oliver King and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan conducted their own works, allowing the 
habitual conductor and accompanist, Herr Georg Hen- 
schel, for once to rest on his laurels. Variety is pleasant, 
and it is always interesting to see a composer conduct 
his own work, more especially at a first hearing, for who 
could do it with more zeal and amore, and with greater 
knowledge of detail ? 

The pzece de résistance at another concert was a first- 
rate performance, by Max Pauer, of J. Brahms’ Piano- 
forte Concerto in D minor. Apart from a few rather 
striking reminiscences of Beethoven’s Seventh and Ninth 





Symphonies, it may be safely asserted that since the 
production of Schumann’s A minor Concerto nothing has 
been written in pianoforte music to equal that compo- 
sition for massive power; rising at times to absolute 
grandeur in its first and third movements, whilst the 
intervening adagio is worthy, for breadth of melodious 
flow of the most elevated character, to bear the signature 
of Beethoven himself. The above-named youthful artist 
not only vanquished all technical difficulties of this ex- 
ceedingly difficult work with the unerring precision and 
distinctness of mechanism, but knew how to infuse life 
and soul into this noble composition, the requisite deli- 
cacy in the numerous melodious phrases being well con- 
trasted by a display of that manly vigour which forms 
one of the essential ingredients of Brahms’ music, who 
could not have failed to be gratified both with Max 
Pauer’s highly artistic interpretation of his work and its 
enthusiastic reception by the audience. 

A less favourable impression was produced by that 
master’s First Symphony in D minor, which, although 
styled “the tenth,” in reference to Beethoven’s immortal 
“nine,” by Hans Richter and other of Brahms’ wor- 
shippers, is to a large extent marked by striving’s after 
effects which remain unrealised, and cannot compare, for 
spontaneous invention and general effect, with the genial 
Symphony No. 2 in D, and the latest, No. 4 in E minor. 

On the other hand, a distinct “hit” was made by 
another Violin Concerto, Max Bruch’s No. I in G minor, 
as played by Nettie Carpenter, a “ petticoat” virtuoso in 
the best sense, that is, combining all the feminine grace 
and tenderness of expression with sufficient masculine 
elements required for a perfect rendering of this beautiful 
composition, which absolutely electrified the audience on 
the occasion under notice. 

A similarly favourable reception was justly awarded to 
the young pianist, Miss Amina Goodwin, in recognition 
of her magnificent execution of the pretty Menuetto, and 
still more charming Gavotte, from J. Raff's Suite for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 200, which must have 
caused numerous regrets that the whole work was not 
given, as it shou/d have been. This clever artist made 
thereby her début before an English audience, and showed 
herself worthy of the great master, Franz Liszt, whose 
pupil she is said to be. 

Another novelty, short but sweet, was an orchestral 
study by R. Wagner entitled “ Tréumerei,” consisting 
chiefly of a charmingly melodious phrase given to the 
violins, and foreshadowing some of the matter subse- 
quently elaborated in the great love duet in 777stan und 
lsolde. The same composition exists as a violin piece, 
and is also included as a song in a collection of “ Fiinf 
Gedichte,” with pianoforte accompaniment. Herr Hen- 
schel, having very properly set his face against the encore 
nuisance, the repetition was, notwithstanding persistent 
demands, denied likewise in this instance. 

Special mention should also be made of a performance 
of unusual excellence of Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony, 
surpassing in evtraix and freshness even Hans Richter’s 
reading of the same work. 

Last, but not least, Joseph Joachim played in his own 
masterly style Brahms’ violin concerto, which for tech- 
nical difficulty, is probably only surpassed by that  vir- 
tuoso’s own Hungarian concerto. Inasmuch as a con- 
certo should, besides more substantial qualities, also 
gratify a general audience, the complexity of Brahms’ 
composition militates against its largely extended accept- 
ance. At the same time it gradually gains in clearness 
and attractiveness. For an increased acquaintance with 
the work an excellent pianoforte duet arrangement may 
be recommended to lovers of Brahms’ music. 
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The performance of Beethoven’s “ King Stephen” over- 
ture should remind choral societies of the existence of 
ms charming and unduly neglected music to Kotzebue’s 
play. 

Amongst the vocalists who appeared, Friiulein Schneider 
made a mark by her fine voice and appearance, whilst 
the music, chosen from Max Bruch’s much-praised 
Achilléus, proved a disappointment, although an entire 
cantata cannot be judged by a single excerpt. Miss 
Elizabeth Hamlin produced likewise a favourable im- 
pression by her dramatic rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
exacting concert-aria “Infelice,” although her command 
of the higher notes seemed impaired by nervousness. 
She should also avoid that form of expression of feeling by 
dragging one note into the other in cantabile singing. 
Mr. Santley undertook the arduous vocal portion in the 
Wagner selection with his accustomed skill, and, barring 
a few blemishes, with excellent German pronuncia- 
tion. 

Great praise is due to Herr Henschel for his highly 
artistic conducting. almost entirely from memory through- 
out. He should, however, guard against excessive 
gestures, such as jerking of the head in accentuated or 
forte passages, which, once noticed, becomes obtrusive 
to the listener. 

A turn in the tide as regards attendance seems at last to 
have set in, and indeed it would be little short of discredit- 
able to our amatures if this series of excellent concerts at 
popular prices were allowed to lapse for want of support, 
whilst Vienna, for instance, with barely one-sixth of our 
population, is capable of maintaining no less than thirty 
Kretschmann orchestral concerts, besides an innumerable 


host of other instrumental and vocal concerts, in a single 
season. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
AN orchestral concert was given by the students on the 
Joth, at which Mozart’s lovely “ Hafner” Symphony, ad- 
mirably played—the minuet and trio especially deserving 


commendation —-and Beethoven’s sublime overture 
““Coriolan” were the chief items. The scheme also in- 
cluded Bruch’s charming violin concerto in G minor, 
undertaken at very short notice, and, in the absence of 
Mr. Inwards, by Mr. Sutcliffe, with. marked intelligence 
and sympathy ; and Weber’s “ Concertstiick,” creditably 
performed by Mr. Cook. Good sound training was 
shown by Mr. Ridding in “ But who may abide,” and by 
Mr. Price, in “O tu Palermo” (Verdi), though the latter 
forces his voice unduly. Miss Macfarlane promises well, 
but on this occasion—in Cherubini’s “ Ave Maria” (the 
clarinet obbligato of which was played by Mr. Godfrey)— 


was too nervous to do herself justice. Prof. Henry Holmes, 
conducted. 








THE ZITHER AND AZOLIAN VIOLIN AT “THE 
JAPANESE VILLAGE.” 
AMATEURS of the zither should have their attention 
directed to the performances in course of progress at the 
above-mentioned place of entertainment by Herr Hans 
Gruber, who is a virtuoso of the highest order on the first- 
named graceful and fashionable instrument, having gained 
the prize at the most important “ Zither Congress” ever 
held, in 1878, in the ancient city of Niirnberg, by the 
principal zitherists of the Fatherland. To obtain a richer 
and purer tone on the zither would appear impossible, 
whilst Herr Gruber’s technique is of unsurpassed excellence. 
Herr Gruber is also a very clever composer for that instru- 
ment, as well as for the A<olian violin, an enlarged and 
powerful sort of viola screwed to the table, and perfected 





by himself, on which he likewise performs with great 
taste and expression, accompanied by his wife on the 
zither. The most charming portion of those performances, 
however, consists in the duets played on two zithers by 
these two interesting artists, who may be said to have 
brought a breeze of Alpine atmosphere to South Kensing- 
ton, where at least one of the charms of Tyrolese life 
may now be enjoyed in an attractive manner. 

In addition to highly flattering testimonials from the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, King Alfonso of Spain, and 
numerous other imperial and royal personages, Herr 
Gruber has been appointed Chamber Virtuoso to the 
Duke of Nassau, and his “Primer” for the zither was 
rewarded with the gold medal by Duké Maximilian of 
Bavaria. The artistic couple intend to find a home 
amongst us, with a view to engagements for tuition and 
concerts. 








SPOHR’S ORATORIO CALVARY. 
SPOHR’s oratorio Calvary, at one time called The 
Crucifixion, written for the Norwich festival of 1839, 
and which has not been heard in London since the vear 
1852, was performed on the tst ult. at St. James’s Hall 
at the Novello Oratorio Concerts. The audience was 
large and appreciative. The various numbers, defined 
by those specialties of melody and harmony especially 
identified with the composer’s method of expression, and 
which seem to have awakened no successful imitators, 
were well presented and favourably received. Spohr’s 
peculiarities, which are marked and distinct in the present 
case, have kept the work in the background for so long a 
period. Phrase after phrase falls with familiar cadence 
upon the ear. The hearer who is acquainted with the 
oratorio of Zhe Last Judgment ceases to wonder why 
Calvary does not find a more frequent place in the 
repertoires of choral societies. The similarity of the 
musical ideas in both works is most striking. The 
remark made by many present, that the music appeared 
like an adaptation to different words, so as to make two 
oratorios out of the same set of ideas, if not absolutely 
correct, was, at all events, sufficiently justified by the 
close likeness between the works. 

At the time of the original production in England, a 
prejudice existed against the introduction of the Saviour 
as a dramatic personage, and all the portions of the work 
which were assigned to Him by the composer were sung 
by one representing St. John. At this latest performance 
Spohr’s design was restored, the fear of offending a 
general audience having passed away. The libretto, 
which in the original was named “ Des Heilands letze 
Stunden,” deals only with a few of the incidents in the 
last earthly days of Jesus ; consequently the story has an 
incompleteness which may have been one of the causes 
against the continuance of its popularity. The judgment 
before Caiaphas is depicted, but that before Pilate is 
omitted. The last words on the Cross are four instead 
of seven. This shortened form of the sublime drama 
seems to have limited the earnestness of the composer. 
The music is neatly written, and effective for the voices, 
but there is a lack of dignity in the treatment, and the 
mina is never raised to the height of the theme. 

The judgment of posterity, in confining its knowledge 
to one extract, “ Though all thy Friends,” better known 
by its adapted words, “As pants the Hart,” is perhaps 
not altogether to be appealed against, and while connois- 
seurs may have been glad to hear the work in its entirety, 
there is nothing in it to ensure a permanent place in the 
repertoires of choral societies. There is a graceful trio 
for female voices which might be also saved, especially if 
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it can be sung as well as it was by Mesdames Heaschel, 
Meason, and McKenzie. 

The performance had been most carefully prepared, 
and Dr. Mackenzie, the conductor, had taken some pains 
to present it properly. The operatic, not to say theatrical, 
air, “ When the Scene of Trouble closes,” with its graceful 
accompaniment for violin, violoncello, horn, and harp, 
was somewhat shorn of its effect. by a false start, and the 
introduction of the pianoforte as a substitute for the harp. 
The player on the last-named instrument, it should be 
said, was unable to appear, in consequence of having 
sprained his wrist, and no substitute could be found. 

The dramatis persone, though nominally many, have 
little to do; and although the bass music was divided 
between Messrs. Santley and Henschel, they seemed to 
have but a small share in the work. 

The tenor has more, but there is scarcely anything 
beyond recitatives to declaim. These Mr. Barton Mc 
Guckin accomplished most successfully. The chorus 
singing was excellent, and the performance interesting, 
despite the incident already referred to. 








Musical Hotes, 


pases 
THE fremicre of Saint-Saéns’ Proserpine, which was to 
take place at the Opéra-Comique (Paris) in the last days 
of February, had to be postponed. M. Carvalho’s absence 
may have kept back the preparations. 

ONLY one interesting item of news comes to us from the 
Opéra—namely, that the directors have acquired the right 
of performing Verdi's O/e//o. The master has consented 
to write for the third act a ballet divertissement. M. 
Duc will sing Othello, M. Lasalle Iago, and Mme. Rose 
Caron Desdemona. 

AT the Nouveautés was produced, on January 25th, 
L’Amour mouillé, a new comic opera in three acts, of 
which the words are by J. Prével and A. Liorat, and the 
music by Louis Varney. ‘The libretto is amusing, and 
the music pleasing, which will ensure for the opera a long 
run. 

THE Opéra-Populaire is to be opened on the 1st of 
May. The répertocre will comprise: Lucie de Lammer- 
moor, Le Trouvere, La Petite Fadette, Le Voyage en 
Chine, Martha, Lucréce Borgia,and Don Pasquaw. A 
revival of Halévy’s Charles V/. is likewise talked of. 

BOURGAULT- DUCOUDRAY has lately finished an opera 
in four acts (the libretto is by L. Gallet and L, Bonne- 
mére), which, when performed at a 7éuaion intime, made 
a deep impression on the audience. 


THE Société des Concerts, which, on the 13th and 2oth 
of February performed Gounod’s Mors e¢ Vita, has taken 
in hand Beethoven’s Mzssa solemnis, a work almost un- 
known in France. The interpreters of the solo parts in 
Gounod’s work were Mmes. Krauss and Masson, and 
MM. Augues and Rinaldi. 

THE Colonne, Lamoureux, and Pasdeloup concerts are 
proceeding successfully. One of the Pasdeloup series was 
devoted to compositions by César Franck, a composer of 
much originality and great learning. ‘The works per- 
formed were the symphonic poem Le Chasseur maudil 
(after a ballad of Burger’s), symphonic variations for 
piano and orchestra, the second part of the biblical epi- 
sode Auth, and fragments from the musical poem, or 
oratorio, Beatitudes. 

A FEW weeks ago there was quite an artistic sitting at 
the French Chamber :—1. The suppression of the censure 





was discussed, but not agreed to. 2. The proposed dis- 
continuance of subventions to the six wridrses (cathedral 
schools for choristers) was iikewise negatived. 3. A sub- 
vention of 10,090 francs was granted to Pascdeloup’s 
Concerts Populaires. 4. Thesubventions hitherto enjoyed 
by Algerian theatres were suppressed. 

JOACHIM has paid a visit to Paris, and played there at 
Colonne’s concerts, and with his Berlin agsociates gave 
quartet performances at Pleyel’s rooms. The great 
violinist inspires the French with respect and ad.niration 
rather than with affection and enthusiasm. His classic 
style is not exactly their ideal. Joachim made also an 
excursion to Lyons. 

AT a rvéunion at the house of Mme. Hérold were 
brought to a hearing a number of her husband’s unknown 
or forgotten compositions—two string quirtets, a sonata 
for piano and violin, a romance from Ammeline, a duet 
from Lasthénze, a canzonetta and rondo from La Clochette, 
and a piano concerto in A. 

THREE interesting sales of autographs took place at 
Paris a few weeks ago. Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Verdi, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Schumann, Chopin, Paisiello, Cheru- 
bini, Schubert, Spohr, Hummel, Catalani, Malibran, De 
Bériot, Viotti, Spontini, Dussek, Perti, Wagner, Salieri, 
Moscheles, Crescentini, and Paganini, were among those 
represented. For letters the highest prices were obtained 
by Meyerbeer (102 francs), Beethoven (109 and 96), 
Chopin (60), and Paisiello (51). Of the musical auto- 
graphs we shall mention those by Schumann (70), 
Alessandro Scarlatti (140), Schubert (175), and Beethoven 
(200). 

AT the Hotel Drouot, Paris, were sold, on Feb. 5th, 
the rich collection of musical instruments of the amateur 
M. Abel Bonjour. The virtuoso and professor at the 
Conservatoire, Jules Delsart, bought for 19,000_francs a 
violoncello by Stradivarius, dated 1689, M. Hollman, for 
12,000 francs, a violoncello by the same master, and other 
Italian violoncellos were sold at 3,000 (a Ruggeri, 1650), 
750 (Amati), 510, and 615 francs. A quartet by Gand 
and Bernadel Fréres went for 1,300 francs. A bow by 
Tourte fetched the handsome price of 1,100 francs. The 
proceeds of the sale amounted to about 50,099 francs. 

TELEPHONIC communication having been established 
between Paris and Brussels, the Queen of the Belgians has 
been hearing at her palace a performance of Gounod’s 
faust at the Paris Opéra. 

FELIX MOTTL, whose engagement as conductor at the 
Berlin Opera-house we recorded last month, has asked 
for the dissolution of the contract. His wish has been 
granted. And now another choice has to be made. ‘The 
men under consideration are Klindworth (Berlin), Sucher 
(Hamburg), Dessoff (Frankfort), Nikisch (Leipzig), and 
Anton Seidl (New York). There is a rumour that the 
last-mentioned has already been engaged. 

THE Berlin Philharmonic Society has decided to end 
its existence at the end of this season. This is a loss 
and a disgrace to the capital of the German Empire. 

THE Danish composer, Emil Hartmann is at present 
staying at Berlin with the purpose of bringing some of 
his compositions to a hearing. 

BAYREUTH will not be deprived of its monopoly of 
Paursifal. The difficulties with the Munich Opera-house 
have been overcome. 

From the Court-theatre of Neustrelitz comes the 
report of the successful production of Alban Forster’s 
Die Médchen von Schilda, an opera in three acts, for 
which R. Bunge furnished the libretto. 

GOLDMARK’S Mer/in, which was performed at Ham- 
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burg on January 31, found there an enthusiastic reception. 
The rendering of the difficult work was brilliant, Mme. 
Sucher’s Viviane being truly admirable. 

THE next meeting of German musicians (Tonkiinstler- 
versammlung of the Deutsche Musikverein) will take 
place at Cologne on June 26—29. 

ON the 5th of February a pantomimic ballet, Der 
Blumen Rache, by August Reissmann, was produced and 
well received at Wiesbaden. 


BRAHMS has published through Ad. Fiirstner, of Ber- 
lin, an effective arrangement of Schumann’s pianoforte 
quartet in E flat, Op. 47. 

THE programme of one of the symphony concerts of 
the royal orchestra at Dresden comprised among other 
works a symphonic poem by Smetana, entitled J7o/dau. 
Smetana is a composer (he died in 1884) less known out 
of Bohemia than he deserves. 


A Dr. A. HILLER has invented a piano which is pro- 
vided with glass bells tuned in unison with the strings 
and sounding with them. 

FRAULEIN THECLA FRIEDLANDER, kindly remembered 
in this country, gave on February 7th a concert at Leipzig, 
at which she sang arias from Handel’s Susanna and 
Bach’s Phébus und Pan, and songs by Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Weber, Rubinstein, Brahms, Dvorak, 
Grieg, Franz, Jadassohn, X. Scharwenka, Stanford, G. J. 
Wolff, and Reinecke. She was assisted by the pianist 
Willy Rehberg. 


THE Scotch pianist, Frederic Lamond, played lately 
with great success at Munich, Dresden, and Cologne. 


MADAM HELEN HOPEKIRK is on a concert tour in 
Germany, where her playing has been highly appreciated 
at Leipzig, Berlin, and in other towns. 

Ours is the time of great pianistic achievements. Two of 
the last pupils of Liszt, Aug. Gollerick and Aug. Stradal, 
have had the courage to perform all their master’s 
symphonic poems, /aust and Dante included, on two 
pianos. At their first concert, in Vienna, they played no 
less than six—Héroide funebre, Hunnenschlacht, Orpheus, 
Mazeppa, Tasso, and Festklinge; at the second five— 
Préludes, Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne, Prometheus, 
Die Ideale, and Hungaria; and at the third three— 
Hamlet, Dante, and Faust. 

AUGUST GOLLERICK has published in the Wiener 
Mustkalische Zeitung a list of Liszt’s works, which com- 
prises 1,122 items: 385 original works, 64 transcriptions 
of compositions of his own, 442 transcriptions of com- 
positions of others,.16 editions of works of other com- 
posers, and 15 revisions. Among the original works 
are 37 for orchestra, 56 for voices and orchestra, 23 for 
voices and organ, and 87 for voices and piano. 


DAVIDOFF having resigned the directorship of the St. 
Petersburg Conservatoire, Rubinstein has been induced 
to resume the post which he occupied up to 1876. 


Sarosi’s Der letzte der Abenceragen was enthusiastically 
applauded at its first representation at Pesth. 

Fatima is a new opera accepted for performance at the 
Milan Scala. The names of the authors are Marco 
Praga, the librettist, and L. Gastaldon, the composer. 


Dr. W. LANGHANS, who read lately at Florence and 
Rome a paper on “I lavori di R. Wagner dal punto di 
vista pedagogico” (The works of R. Wagner from the 
pedagogic point of view), has been elected by the 
Accademie S. Cecilia at Rome as a socio benmerito. The 


above-mentioned paper will be published in the 4/¢7'! 


del Real Istituto musicale di Firenze. 





AUGUSTE WOLFF, the head of the firm of Pleyel-Wolff, 
died at Paris, at the age of 65. 

From Breslau is announced the death of Dr. Moritz 
Brosig, a composer, organ virtuoso, and former Dom- 
Capellmeister (musical conductor at the cathedral). 


MorERE, the tenor, who created the part of Don Carlos 
in Verdi’s opera of the same name, died in a lunatic 
asylum at Toulouse. 

AT Leipzig died, on February 2nd, Géorge Unger, the 
first Siegfried, whom visitors to Bayreuth in 1872 are not 
likely to have forgotten. 

Mr. ALFRED CELLIER’S Opera Dorothy has entered 
upon a new lease, it is hoped of prosperity. Miss 
Marie Tempest, Miss Florence Dysart, and Mr. Ben 
Davies (late of the Carl Rosa Opera Company), are in 
the cast, which also includes Miss Harriet Coveney, 
Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Arthur Williams, Furneaux Cook, 
Griffin, and others. 

THE memorial to the late Joseph Maas was unveiled on 
the 2oth. in Hampstead Cemetery. Mr. James Currie, 
the sculptor, has achieved his work most ably. The 
design represents the genius of music bending in an atti- 
tude of grief over a pedestal on which is a medallion por- 
trait of the late artist. The figure holds in her left hand 
a lyre with broken strings, and the pedestal supports 
three volumes respectively entitled “ Arie,” ‘‘ Oratorii,” 
“Opere.” The inscription states that the monument has 
been “ erected by friends and admirers to the memory of 
a great singer and a good man.” The portrait is an 
excellent likeness. After defraying the cost of the monu- 
ment, the committee have instituted an annual prize of 
£10, to be competed for by the students, being tenor 
vocalists, of one or other of the public schools of music. 
Messrs. Joseph Bennett, W. A. Barrett, G. H. Johnstone, 
and Charles Lyall, are the trustees. 

SPOHR’s Calvary was performed on the 21st by the 
Hackney Choral Association. 

Mr. HENRY IRVING recited Hamlet on Ash Wednes- 
day at the Birkbeck Institution. Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s 
music, written for the Lyceum Theatre, was performed 
by a band under the direction of Mr. Meredith Ball. 

A NEw and original opera, Mynheer Fan, has been 
produced with success at the Comedy Theatre. The 
authors of the libretto are Messrs. H. Paulton and 
Mostyn Tedde. The music is by Mr. Jakobowski. 

Messrs. W. H. BRERETON, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and Mr. J. S. Shepley, of Windsor, have been appointed 
to the places made vacant by the resignation of Messrs. 
Lawler, Lewis Thomas, and Wilkinson, at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. 

MR. MAPLESON announces a season of Italian Operas 
at Govent Garden Theatre to begin on March 12th. 








AUGENER & COS EDITION, No. 8382, net, 2s. 


AVER SCHARWENKA, — Album _ fir 
Jugend. 12 kleine Vortragsstiicke fur das Pianoforte, Op. €2, 


CONTENTS :— 
« Marsch. 
. Im Volkston, 
- Erzahlung. 
. Barcarolle. 
. Menuetto. 
Gavotte. 
. Lied ohne Worte. 
. Praeludium. 
. Entschwundenes Gliick. 
. Scherzino. 
. Andante. 
. Tarantelle, 
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AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION. Nos, 6751 and 6752. 


( SCILiA. — Organ Pieces in different Styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best, 


No. 6751, Vou. I., bound in cloth, gilt, red edges, net, 12s. 
CONTENTS. 

Hesse. Prelude and Fugue, Toccata. 

Krebs. Double Fugue. 

Lefébure-Wély, Andante. 

Merkel. Adagio. 

Perelli. Marcia Religiosa. 

Raff. Iniroduction and Fugue. 
hainh. ant: in.S, 


ta, Sonata 
and Trio. 
Topfer, Fugue in B flat, D, E minor. 
Wesley. Fugue in G, 


Albrechtsberger. Fugue. 

Benoist_ Andante. 

Best. Fantasia and Fugue, Scherzo 
and Adagio. 

= Andante, Sonata, Interlude, 
cherzo, Advent Hymn, and Christ- 
mas Carol. 

. Marche Religieuse, 
s. Andante. 

Fumagalli. Allegretto. 

Gade. Three Pieces. 
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No. 6752, Vor. II., bound in cloth, gilt, red edges, net, 12s 
Benoist, Marche Religieuse, Hoépner. Adagio. 
rens, Fantasia, Lachner. Andante. 
Best. Choral Preludes and Pastorale, Lefébure-Wély. Andantino. 
Mailly. Three Pieces, Three Pieces, 
Méhul. Andante. 
Paladilhe. Andante. 
Petrali. Alla Marcia. 
Collin, Adagio, Rheinberger. Fugue. 
Eberlin, Fugue. Thomas, Andantino, Offertoire ia C 
eap. Fantasia. and B fi 


at. 
Hesse. Prelude and Fugue, Fantasia Topfer, Fugue in F and B minor. 
in E and C minor. Wesley Fugue in C. 
N.B.—The purchaser (for cash) of the above two Volumes is presented 
with a Portrait (steel engraving) of W. T. Best of Liverpool. 
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Piano & Quatre Mains, Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 147. 
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2. Chanson des Matelots .., 
3. Gavotte ... sea pe 
4- Valse Noble... eco 
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6. Polonaise... oe eee 
7. Scherzo ... sao ove 
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ETITS MORCEAUX DE SALON FACILES 
pour le Violon, avec accompagnement du Piano. Par CORNELIUS 
GURLITI. Op. 146. 

1. Liindler ... 

2. Neues Leben 

3» Nocturne 

4. Impromptu 

5. Elegie... un 
6. Liindlicher Tanz 
7. Aufschwung... 
8. Romanze... - 
9. Barcarole 
10. Capriccio... 
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Newgate Street; and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


ORNELIUS GURLITT’S COMPOSITIONS 
for Violin and Pianoforte. Folio. PETITS MORCEAUX DE 
SALON FACILES pour le Violon, avec Accompagnement du Piano 
Op. 146 :— s. d 
No. 1. Lindler ei 
2. Neues Leben... 

3. Nocturne 

4. Impromptu 

5. Elegie... _... 
6. Lindlicher Tanz 
7. Aufschwung ... 

8. Romanze 

g. Barcarole 
zo. Capriccio _... Re 
1x. Andante Religioso ... 
12. Fantasie “we 
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In Votumes, 
7371 Op. 105. Ouverture des Marionettes oe oe eee + 
7375 Op. 106. Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Liebliugs-Melodien), 
A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern _... pe 
Op. 134. Sonatinas :— 


No.1, in A major... ose oie oo oe eco oo 2 


pL a 4 = 
7372 2, in eos oe vee eee eee eee ee 
8676 Op.'137. “Commedietta” Ouverture... ket ; ° 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ; and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
Street, London, W. 





| © denen SCHUMANN’S Complete Works in 


Peters’ Edition. s 
Catalogues gratis from the Agents :—AuGener & Co., Newgate Street ; 
and Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, London, W. 


|S gee FR. MANN (Pupil of To. Kutvak) has 


leisure of giving some more PIANOFORTE LESSONS (in 
Schools or Privately)—Address, Care of AuGENgR & Co.’s MusIcaL 
Liprary, 81, Regent Street (three doors from St. James's Hall). 





\ AR. SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERVATOIRE 


OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 
ADASSOHN, gives lessons in Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
ugue, and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also by Post. 

Compositions Revised.—23, St. Oswald’s Road, West Brompton. 


HE MAID OF ASTOLAT.— New Cantata. 


Words by Desmonp L. RYAN, and composed for production at the 

Wolverhampton Festival, on Sept. 16, 1886, by C. SwinneRTON Heap, 

us.Doc. Pianoforte score, in paper cover, 4s, net ; Chorus parts, each, 
1s, net, 

“There is no hazard in the statement that the production of ‘The 
Maid of Astolat’ will make the seventh Wolverhampton Festival ever 
memorable « It begins finely, and the quality is maintained to the 
end.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

‘€ One cannot but observe the excellence of the workmanship throughout. 
There is no slipshod writing, no appearance of haste or carelessness ; but 
the composer proves himself in all a master of his craft.”—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 

“The choral writing is of great excellence, and the whole is remarkable 
or finished wor' hip.”"— The Monthly Musical Record. 

‘* Judging from the score, ‘The Maid of Astolat’ brings Dr. Heap to the 
front rank of English living composers, and whether regarded with respect 
to the end in view, or as music fer se, this cantata must be welcomed as a 
work of the first order in its kind.”—Musical Standard. 

Tue Lonpon Music PustisuHinG Co., 54, Great Marlborough St., W. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
1s. = Sol-Fa, 4d.—Metuven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, 

ndon. 


TEEL ENGRAVINGS of the GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 

















No. 1. J. S. Bach. 
2. L. van Beethoven. 
3. Berlioz, 
4. Chopin. 
5. Clementi. 
6. J. B. Cramer. 
7. Gluck, 
8. Handel. 
9. Haydn. 
to. Liszt. 
11. Mendelssohn (at the age of 12). 
12. Mendelssohn. 


. Mozart (atthe age ofseven 
ozart. 

- Purcell. 

. Rubinstein. 

. Scarlatti. 

. X. Scharwenka. 

. Schubert. 

. Schumann, 

. Wagner. 

. Weber. 

. Beethoven (Young). 

. Moscheles, 

a5. W. T. Best. 


Price : 8vo, net, 1s. 6d. ; folio, net, 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ; and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
Street, London, W. 





FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
ONATAS of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, &c. 
Newly revised and fingered by E Paver. Each Sonata from 2s. to 
6s. See Augener & Co.’s Catalogue of Sheet Music. 
FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
ONATINAS of Beethoven, Clementi, Dussek, 
Kuhlau, Mozart, J. Schmitt, &c. Newly revised and fingered 


(English) by E. Paver. Each Sonatina from 2s. to 4s. See Augener & 
Co.’s Catalogue of Sheet Music. 


[) OURVILLE. Vergissmeinnicht (Forget me not). 


Gavotte, 4s. 








Hermit’s Even Song. 3s. ’ 
The Prisoner of Chillon. Song, without words, 3s. 


Low: JOS. Gondolier’s Morning Song. Barcarolle, 
48. 
Mer ANTONIO L. 


Aime-moi. Valse. 4s. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ; and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
Street, London, W. 
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OVELTIES 


Putlished before Publiées avant 





March ist, 1887, by le rer Mars, 1887, chez 7687 

AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert's Place, 
: 7 Regent Street, London. 913 
N.B.—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 7914 
7915 





scribed by E, Pauer :— 
A. Jensen. O Murm’ring Breezes (Murmeln- 
des Luftschen) He san so os, 
F. Liszt. Sympathy _... «a 2 
—- Thou who from Thy Realms... 3 
8383—SCHARWENKA, XAVER. 3 Danses _brillantes 


(Valse, Tarantelle, Polonaise) ; .. met 3— 
SHARPE, HERBERT F. Rigadoon... sis on 
VOSS, CH. Adelaide de Beethoven. "Transcription 4— 


TWO PIANOS, 8 HANDS (a 8 mains). 
€669 SUPPE, F. VON. Overture, Dichter und Bauer 
(Poet and Peasant), ... net 2 — 
WAGNER, R. Marches Favories, tirées des Opéras. 

Arrangées par FE. Pauer :— 

66752 No.1. Marche de Paix (Friedensmarsch) (Rienzi) net 1 

2. Marche de Guerre(Kriegsmarsch)( Rienzi)net 1 

. Grande Marche. (Tannhiiuser) ... net 1 

I 

I 





. Marche Religieuse. (Lohengrin) ... net 

. Marche des Fiangailles. (Lohengrin) net 

ORGAN. } 
CECILIA. A collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 

styles. Edited by W* T. Best :— 

8730 Book XXX. Inno Trionfale (Triumphal Hymn). 

Enrico Bossi. Concert Fantasia (F minor), 

A. Freyer. Andante Cantabile. W. Rea net 1 — 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DAVID, FERD. Bunte Reihe. Morceaux. _ 30. 
Book 1V e ses 


~~ 
~ 
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MORCEAUX DE SALON :— 
53 HAUSER, M. Chanson de Berceau ... see see nny 
54 HAUSER, M. Barcarolle % > 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
GOLTERMANN, G. Concerto (A min *r) pour 
Violoncello avez Piano ‘ net 2 — 
LES FLEURS DES OPERA AS. Pour F lite et Piano: 
Auber. [a Mucette (Masaniecllo). Feigerl net 1 
Boieldieu. La Dame blanche. L. Straus net 1 — 
Nicolai, The Merry Wives of Windsor.  L, 


N OUVEAUT E S Novelties—(Continued)— 





. ° Straus ove ae net I 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 7916 Rossini, Guillaume Tell. _P. Feigerl net 1 
8023. BARGIEL, WOLDEMAR. Album (9 Pieces) net 1 6 7917 Verdi. I) Trovatore. J. Hellmesberger net 1 ~- 
BARNET I, JOHN FRANCIS.  ‘Tarantelle.. we 5 — 7918 La Traviata. P. Feigerl ... net 1 — 
DORN, EDOUARD. Transcriptions Opératiques : — | 7919 Wagner. Lohengrin. C.Courvoisier net 1 — 
12016 Figlia del Reggimento. Donizetti ... 7 net I —| 7920 —— Tannhiiuser. J. Hellmesberger net 1 
12020 Freischiitz. Weber... a es .. = Net 1 —|7624 WOHLFAHRT, F. _ Exercices Journaliers (Daily 
12021 ee Ladra. Rossini ~ ~w. met r— | Exercises). Pour le Violon.. ‘ i a 2 
12023 uinda di Chamouni. Donizetti aa wo = net r—| 
12027 Lucrezia Borgia. Donizetti ... ‘as i. Met — VOOAL . music. 
12041 Sonnambula. Bellini .. = es net I — BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. The Siar f Lif 
a : p of Life 4 
8157 es Ribault Messiah, Oratorio. Arr. by E. = GOUNOD, CH. Fatal Star. Romance. Written 
8216 LISZT, F. Don Giovanni de Mozart. Gfande Fan- 7 ——- a 
tasic, Edition soigneusement revue et doigtée -——_hoviggimlet =! Seg veri gaeoirgeocpaepectie f° 
par Max Pauer anes ee —— Come again from Fairyland. Vocal Waltz |. 4- 
6224 MAYER, CHARLES. 4 Etudes de Concert. wea GUMBERT, FERD. My Thoughts are with Thee : 
vues et doigtées par E, Pauer net 2— (Ob ich dich liebe?) .. 3- 
6225 —— 3 Danses brillantes. (L'E legance, Valse bril -__ | 8839 HATTON, G. F. 6 Songs. (The Rose. : The Waters 
lante, 1er et 2nd Galop militaire) net I — are rising and Flowing ; The Ancient Woman's 
MOSCHELES, I, Studies for the Pianoforte ‘as finish- Song; The Tide rises, the Tide falls; Songs and 
ing lessons for advanced performers, consisting of Music ; Quick ! quick! ye lazy hours) 8vo net 1 —- 
24 Characteristic Compositions in the different HAY, WALTER. Bye-la-Land On 
rea pig 9 minor keys. Op. 70, Book III. Re- 8842 HOPEKIRK, HELEN. 4 Songs. (My Love o'er 
a MOZART. y F Pauer_—.. see oe soe GO the Water bends Dreaming ; My Love is a Flaming 
259 =— a Clemenza di Tito, Opera. A. — - Sword ; The Church Bells are Ringing; Good 
nitp pre eae ss ° = one Night, my Little One) re .. met I— 
PAUER, EL " Vocal Works of Great Masters. Tran- 8853 LASSEN, E. Favourite Songs. (Songster, whither 


away? (Véglein, wohin so schnell) ; My heart is 
like the dreary night (Mein Herz is wie die dunkle 

Nacht) ; I wander 'mid the flowers (Ich wandle 
unter Blumen); Day Dreams (Mit deinen blauen 
Augen) ; The Exile’s Dream (Es war ein Traum) 


net I — 
PINSUTI, CIRO. Beautiful Land of Flowers wow 4 
—— My Sweetheart aged three ~ ao 
—— Tutto darei perte. Romanza... aie an 2 
——  Venturiero fortunato. Canzone... pes wo 4— 


PART SONGS. 
GOUNOD, CH. The Merry Sheep Bells. Duct ... 4 — 
PINSUTI, CIRO. Bridal Song. Solo and Chorus 
for three Ladies’ Voices ss . 4- 
SONGS WITH VIOLONCELLO OBBLIGATO AND 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
GOLTERMANN, G. Spring Song (Friihlingslied)... 4 
KREBS, C. Dearest, I think of thee (An Adelheid) 3- 
KUCKEN, FR. Love's Messenger (Véglein, mein 
4 
4 


Bote 
LACHNER, ‘IGNAZ. Thou above all (Ueberall du) 


- VOCAL EXERCISES. 
CONCONE, J. Legons de Chant. Composées 
spécialement pour voix de Basse (ou de Bariton), 
avec accompagnement de Piano. 
1a Cah I. 25 Legons ... . net I -- 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Sweet; 
West End Trade Department, _Foubert's Place, Regent St., W. 
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E 
Verpi's “ OTELLO” é 
Lerters From Lonvon. WRriTTEN BY Ep, HANSLICK TO THE 





2 — 
2 6) 50. 
55 HAUSER, M. Die Blume (Preghiera) 2—| Vienna “ Neve Freie Presse.” SuMMgR, 1886. ‘TRANSLATED 
50 HAUSER, M.  Dorflied .. , 26 sy E. L. : 
57 SCHUBERT, F. Cantabile 2 —/| 53. ANECDOTIC BioGRAPHY, By Fr. Niecks. 
58 aos Romanca espressiva ae 2 — | 55 en TABLES AND THEIR MATERIAL. By, E, PAugr. 
’ * ontinued, 
59 ~~ _L’Abeille BOP: ag DE sem vs ess 2 6 57, Our Music Paces. 
7530 MOSZKOWSKI, N._ Les Nations (From Foreign 57. FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE : 
Parts—Aus aller Herren Lindler), d'aprés la Suite. 57. Lerpzic. 
Op. 23. Transcrite par Tivadar Nachez.., net 4 — 58. VIENNA. 
RITTER, E, W. Brilliant Duets (the Violin Parts in 58 Music in SCOTLAND. 
the First Position) :— rt — 
No. 3. Variations on Rule Britannia.. 4—- | 68. are Oratorio “ Catvary.” 
4. Rondo, The Bay of Biscay and Hearts: of Oak 4-- | 6g. Musicat Notes. 
5. Logie o’ Buchan. Fantasia ... be ss 4 —! 72. Musica Novg.ties, 
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